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Federal 


N AN address before the New 
York milk exposition an 
official of the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture outlined 
four propositions as being an 

icultural program. These 
ere covered in an_ interesting 
inner, but viewing agriculture in 
+ relation to war and to reconstruc- 
n after the war, not one proposi- 
on comes within the meaning of a war program as it 
The federal speaker believed the war program was as follows: 


ar Prog, 


war 


suggestions on the same subject. 


concerns the 
mer, 

1. To continue our tried-out. methods of farm products and farm 

aintenanece. 2. Grow our normal supply of staple products and where 
can, increase them. 3. Feed ourselves and live stock. 4. Limit 
production of perishables. 

This is not a war program, but exactly what farmers would have 
done had there been no war. It is the regular program. We, how- 
ever, do need a war program—a big agricultural war program and a 
radical one on conservative lines. 

Congress has appropriated millions of dollars to the federal agri- 
cultural department and to the food administration. Loyally, patri- 
otically, nobly has congress done its part, because, naturally, 
ongress thinks the organized arms of the government should sense 
the agricultural problem and provide the solution. I am pained to 
think that both the agricultural and food departments have signally 
failed. Both are doing things, yes; and also patriotically, loyally and 


honestly. 


quite 


But not on a war 


‘9, 


Some suggestions for helping the 
nation and farm people 


The article following is the substance of a letter to one of the assistant 
secretaries of agriculture, in response to his request to American Agriculturist 
for an outline as to what the federal department of agriculture ought to do in 
these times of war—a sort of war program for agriculture 
A federal policy that w 
farmers is one of the most vital necessities for present consideration. 
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“for Agriculture 


the food administration interprets it 


—but waste of eflicieny, effort and 
marketing costs. There is waste ol 
perishable products on the farm, 


along lines of shipment, in consum- 
ing centers. The extent of 
mental talking 
about the problem, theorizing. 


govern- 
talking 
Why 


Pag mie action is 
We invite further t 
! insure justice to 


Editor. o 

— not act? Why not act as a wai 

measure? If our soldiers theorized, 

discussed, waited, God pity the nation! Our navy went after the 


It sank bombs and fired cannonballs. Let’s do the same 


department can act 


submarines. 
in agriculture. The agricultural 
navy. For instance, last year we had an awfully large crop of potatoes. 
You Washington folks looked at them, some of you wondered what 
vould become of all of them, some of you said they couldn’t be used 
up, and some just felt we would have to wait and see. The navy’s 
way is to go after such things. Pershing didn’t wait for the Huns 
to come over here, he went after them—-and he went to France. 

So ought the federal agricultural department to have gone after 
those potatoes. You let them rot. Yet your administration associa 
tion pleads with farmers to grow more food. Why grow 
when millions of tons are left to rot or so into the markets at prices 
that have cost farmers millions of dollars in this one instance alone? 
You had money, your department had plenty of it to establish de- 
hydration plants and potato flour mills erouch to utilize every bushel 


as well as the 


more food 


’ 








isis—not in view of a change 
of eenditions, which change is to 
forever. 
The department's plan funda- 
entally is educational—by in- 
ruction, information, 
ontact, telling how to 
rops and what 
rhis, in sum, is the work you are 
oing. And the work is pedantic, 
academie—the old thing. with no 
ich ef progress about it. 


personal 
raise 


crops to raise. 


Suppose we had built ships as 
o:!, simply enlarging on the 
have 


old plar: the resu!t would 


been a failure. Dut thanks to 








of potatoes grown. Action, navy actic ould have taken care of 
the:e potatoes so as to net the 
siren produneers the cost price plus 


profit besides. 


That is a wer program. it 
and, in 
motion a way 
method for potato surplus 


mects war conditions 
addition, sets in 
anda 
for all time to come. 
a plan not useful only to potato 


A way and 


producers, but to all people for 
all time to What I say 
about applies to 


come, 


here potatoes 


cabbage, trrnins, carrots, to 


: 


product grown. 


every perish dle 

Your suggestion, therefore, not 
to grow perishsbles is not pro 
gressive—it is out of date— it 





is not in keeping with the year 





our great president we do have 
« ship building plan—made to 
meet a war program. Our navy 
thanks to a great secretary of 
navy—was reconstructed into a 
“war program. Our steel in- 
custry is today a new industry 
cause it has a war program. 
And railroads—they will be remade because they are being redirected 
so as to march in time and true step in the war era; and after the 
war these railroads will be a changed enterprise and the nation will 
enjoy the good results that will follow. You look into business, and 
‘ou behold a war program. Those enterprises that are putting them- 
selves on a war basis are going to reap the harvest of the future. 
Those not doing so will perish or become second class. 
And agriculture. The same old program—not an idea of better- 
ent, not a governmental suggestion of change. At least this is sug- 
rested in the four principles enumerated by an official representative. 
Not one word about waste. Now I don’t mean the waste of food as 


vantage to those who may 
other travelers are coming. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Well Situated Farm House in Columbia Ccunty, New York 


It seems to have been quite the tendency in this part of Columbia 
county to build farm houses with a pleasant and broad outlook. 
home of Emery Decker is at a turn in the road, and a point of ad- 
want 
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91S, or of the vision of the 
future, 

The millions of 
in food sur-eys 
farmers would accomplish many 
times more good if expended in 
utilizing surplus perishables, in 
converting antiquated methods into wartime methods. Right here is 
where a few hundred thousand dollars ought to have been spent. 
Farmers and consumers would have benefited; not so with your 


partment plan now in vogue. 


dollars 
and education to 


spent 


This 


to know when the mail man or 


Dairy Industry Sacrificed 


The lack ef an agricultural war program has almost demoralized 
the dairy industry. The pity of it! Milk, butter and cheese—the 
trinity of great fields—piled and stored and only partially used, 
should have been in such great demand as to try the skill, energy and 
effort of every cow and dairyman in every part [Continued on Page 615. 
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’ j i « , > aets ¢ > i ay > « > ag rau . « , > , io > . 
—~CPaR ES TBD) — It is our opinion that whe " the fact: are un may be taken away from anyone who ignorantly 
covered the present council can neither be or willfully refuses to pay full market value fo; 


AMERICAN @ bought nor will the members permit themselves the farmers’ wool. The healthy competition 


AGkICULTURISY to be smirched by the odium that this dispatch among buyers in the great trading centers, such 
would indieate as being in contemplation. as Boston, does not prevail in the small mark 

Nevertheless it is worth while to keep matters town but fortunately even in the latter 1 

sight. be found dealers who ‘‘have a heart.” A fort 
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WEEKLY coming conference in Washington between woo! 
. tr . a, oS > eas ane : ae . interests has been called, partly to straighten 
: hed 184 Jamie, We Salute You! out these unsatisfactory conditions, difficult to 
Oo agers mony lte  mcrag A. Bmpag gale t nese : “my A good man and true is Jamie Bliss, age five adjust at best. 
“- te ats a aly Burket ™ - ; years, who liv with 1 her and father on i nee 
fi Ke te cnt a a oa ! # farm near Lau Claire Jamie had heard The appointment of Henry Stuart of Virgi: 
RA 1 : : all the discussion about Liberty bonds and thrit to the war industries board will be rec 
r - f t saeleon notiace: stamps, and, not yet being established in bu with satisfaction by 
i ‘ r i" ness for himself, was puzzled a little to kno The Right Thing farming people. Mr Stuart 
enarhianelic SBOE ; how ch a little boy could have a part in thi is chairman of the fed 
mu tour | | it ine { m mi ! : reat undertaking. At the same time he learne: farmers’ advisory committee; he is a far 
how sorely our fighting men need wool, and th with large farming interests, a trained execut 
Seal as tak aue'e tr ; eile , great idea came to him. and a man of broad agriecuitura!l vision. A 
ERTISING RATES sto th Without consulting anyone, Jamie started culture now has a point of contact with the 
Our Guarantee - < tg about the fi os harvesting from hedges and board which exercises supreme contro! over 
wire fences the little wisps of wool left there as industry. And Agriculture, being our fore 
his father’s sheep pastured. As a result of his industry, is entitled to such representation. H 
JATIONAL | first expedition Jamie came into the house with this action been taken months ago, the count 
FARM POWER wie, his pockets and the inside of his waist bulging would have been better off. But better late 
TRUE : with wool. Mamma Bliss was somewhat in never, 
astonished when he explained that he was 
‘luda gathering wool to sell so he could buy thrift What industries not now doing war w 
; NATIO FARM PO : stamps, but being a wise mother, she saw the may be utilized for such work? What non- 
re point quickly. essential industries can 
oe , mapper Wine sities aa Since then Honorable Jamie, wool-gatherer Encourage Farm’ reduced or dispensed wit 
! to Uncle Sam, makes daily excursions into the Production How can fuel that will b 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers sheep pasture. Already his wool has purchased available for the ensuing i2 
New York a Chicags two $5 war savings stamps and a good start months be so used as to best insure victory, and 
1 Avenu N Michigan Avenue toward another one, This is something which _ still leave enough fuel for household comfort 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor was not taught out of a book, but is a sample if used with the closest economy? These are 
_* rte of the virile patriotic citizenship now growing some of the grave questions which confront the 
Week Ending June 29, 1918 up, ready to stand at the helm a few decades government in its efforts to reorganize industry 
ae SF cal _ hence, upon a war basis. These efforts may vitally 
Strange Reasoning About Milk affect farmers, in so far as results affect supply 
Recently New York held a milk exposition, the All America is all together in observing 24 prices for the labor or materials farmers 
prime object of which was to increase milk con July 1 to 6 as Loyalty week and July 4 as the have to buy, or for the produce they have to 
suniption in New York city. The aftermath is sum total of loyalty day. The sell. The war industries board, also other govy- 
interestin It is to pay $1.80 per 100 pounds The New president. r¢ plying ba a “request ernmental agencies, have lately shown a mor 
of milk for milk testing 3°; fat—which means July Fourth from our foreign-born citizens, intelligent desire to give the fullest considera- 
.6 cents a quart—and charging consumers 13 suggests an all-nations celebra- tion to the farmers’ interests. We wish to urge 
cents a quart for tnis milk, or the ume price tion July 4. Why America is at war, her con- Upon the authorities the grave importance of 
that cha d when farm were paid $2.46 — sistent principles and ideals,»what she has done doing everything possible to continue to en- 
per 100 pounds of : milk in the 150-mile zone for those of foreign birth, their writing of let- Courage agricultural production, and to insure 
in May. ters to their folks back in the old country— @ Supply of labor and prices that will enabl 
Thu ceording to t fede ilk commis- these are the viewpoints to be observed in the farmers to do all they would like to do to help 
on which fixed the price at I cents to con- meetings, holidays and gatherings next week. win the war. 
ers for Grade B milk, the way to increase the If you know of persons in your rural community artical | 
consumption of milk is to leave the price to con- who are not able to speak English or who are Printed Farm Stationery 
the same as formerly, but to knock off not informed as to Americanism, invite them to OLIVER D. SCHOCK ( 
1.32 cents a quart to farme! We fail to see take a prominent part in the proceedings. Give Printed stationery is becoming more and mor 
how a plain gift of 1.32 cents a quart to the city them the glad hand and help them to become popular among farmers, dairymen, fruit growers, j 
dealer either aids the « n larger con- more perfect Americans. In some rural com- etc, and in some localities its use is quite com- ] 
imption or the producer in Sustaining a de- munities the local council of defense has or- mon. Every farmer ought to have such sta- ( 
moralized and discouraged dairy industry. Deal- ganized subcommittees among every nationality tionery with his name, as well as that of the t 
were satisfied with 7.2 cents a quart for dis- represented among the population. All nations, farm, and his postoffice address properly given. : 
tribution in the cold days of winter, but now welded into one, will be the striking feature of Byery farm should have its own name or legend, 
they must have ‘.4 cents for doing the same July 4 in such places. such as “Fairview,” “Bonnymede,” etc, as may { 
job in the warm days of summer. Do you see sear cree natin be appropriate. The letter head might also give t 
any common sense or justice to either producer Disgraceful luxury and extravagance run the names of whatever crops the farmer or fruit : 
or consumer in such an arrangement’ Is it the riot at the national capital. Dress, parties, balls, grower specializes in, and of whatever varieties i 
intent and purpose of the federal milk commis- carriages, flowers, every or breeds of cattle, horses, swine or poultry he é 
nto make milk hogs out of the milk dealers? StopIt, Uncle Sam form of extravagance and may keep. a 
We conf we can see no other construction to luxury flaunts itself, hotels Printed stationery gives one a certain stand- ; 
put in this %.4 cent Do you see any other’ charge $5 to $10 a day for a bed. Farmers and ing with the person or firm he is writing to, and ‘ 
others who have put almost no limit upon their it also serves to supply the correct name and r 
A Plum Ready to Fall sacrifices soe the war are terribly shocked when address of the writer. Moreover, there is no . 
é eu) « they visit Washington to see this unbridled lux- question but that printed stationery increases 1 
; hal = = ury, merry making and extravagance. Put a confidence and assures more ready credit. \ ti 
| I ird 15th stop to it, Uncle Sam. Jegin to curb profiteering prominent firm wrote to a correspondent who 5 
; pon apes a by limiting Washington hotel profits to 6°! is well known to the writer: ‘““‘We usually require t] 
sal wh Neport . . cash with orders for all goods, but we have 
Fo et Are the the f and The sale of the wool clip under the new found it is almost without exception safe to trust 
markets council fo : » not know’ government regulations is thus far not working the farmer who uses printed stationery.” 
Mr Wright and we do not « t his polities out any too well for th« maaan _ 
re, or who | for in t lively race for  Profiteering in Wool farmer with only a few If every person in New York over six years ol 
erno Phat | the I his districts fleeces. It may be all of age would eat one extra potato daily and thre« al 
proves he i ne f he « be bought right enough for the big fellow in the far west, Slices less of bread, it would increase the co ti 
b U l I nd markets with one or 10 carlots, which he ships to Boston, sumption cf potatoes over 5,000,000 pounds, and 7. 
, 1 itt mstrated the rms and mar- the wool there being handled under most rigid save over 1300 pounds of bread each day. If 8 
kets council is in polit The council used to regulations. But apparently there is definitely this were done all over the country there cer- WwW 
p litical debts | to buy political favor. planned profiteering on the part of altogether tainly would be no surplus of potatoes to bother ai 
Will the farmer members stand for such rotten- too many local buyers of wool at the home potato producers, and no shortage of bread to m 
1 ’ It is up to the council to clean its face’ trading points in the fleece wool sections of the handicap our boys in France. A 
us 


and to keep clean; otherwise neither the council east. The wool administration anticipated ST 
nor its individual members will be entitled to some such purpose, and this is doubtless why it Save paper. Save rubber. Save food. Waste D1 
a particle of respect by any farmer in the state. issues permits to wool dealers; that the license not, want not. Efficiency will win the war. 
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Appreciation of Farm Conditions 


Worth while broad principles and their application 


[Continued from Front Cover.] 

of this country. Had a real agricultural war 
program been in force the dairy industry would 
have felt the impulse of the times as expansively 
as the steel industry. Not in the profit only to 
dairymen, but in a wonderful production of the 
pest food available to the human race. Not 
food for humans to gorge themselves, but funda- 
mental foods for the kealth and well-being of 
our soldiers in camp, trench, shop, furrow, mill 
or other point where located to fight or work. 

Our war program should mean government 
assembling of primary feeds for dairy stock, 
just as the government assembles lumber or 
steel for ships, concrete for trench, or railroad 
for transportation. Furthermore, a war pro- 
gram means liquid milk consumption to save 
wheat and meat, cheese and butter consumption 
to make more effective both fighter and worker 
and, in addition, all surplus for camp, ship and 
distant station. Not the use of these dairy 
products to furnish a market of what dairymen 
produce, but to furnish superior foods to help 
our fighters work. We have built ships, not 
to give jobs to ship builders, but to carry men, 
guns and ammunition. We make steel, not to 
swell steel dividends, but to have trucks, guns 
and other war necessities available for eflicient 
fighting. We have a war program back of ships 
and steel, we need one back of food, back of 
perishables, back of milk, butter and cheese. 
We need not less of these foods, but more of 
them—we need brains in agriculture to know 
what to do with the food that farmers produce. 

Information for farmers is a good thing, so 
also is it for soldiers, but soldiers need along 
with their books and drills, guns and ammuni- 
tion with which to fight. Farmers 
need an outlet for their production, 
not an inlet for how to produce 
more, when what they do produce 
perishes in field and barn because 
there is no place to send it, and in 
a time when starvation exists over 
much of the world. A war program 
would not sacrifice the farm or the 
farmer. The lack of such a pro- 
gram is doing so. Even Hoover 
throws up his hands and sees no ray 
of hope for milk. 

A war program would include the 
reduction of transportation to a 
minimum. It would take water out 
of milk, leaving butter and cheese 
to go everywhere. It would take 
water out of vegetables and pota- 
toes, reducing transportation space 
toa minimum. It would standardize 
the food, not standardize the farm- 
er; and to standardize the farmer 
is the very ultimate end if the pres- 
ent attitude of the federal agricul- 
ural department is to prevail. You say these 
hhings, these suggestions involve a revolutionary 
thange in governmental work. That is so. 
That’s exactly what railroad stockholders said; 
exactly what automobile manufacturers said; 
and yet the revolution took place. Let’s revolu- 
tionize some of these agricultural injustices— 
some of these ridiculous out-of-date things as 
they relate to farming. 


Unnecessary Middlemen Must Go 


Still another feature of a war program—the 
most important of all—and one that only a state 
or national government can set in motion, direct 
and control. I mean in reference to distribu- 
tion of all kinds of food. Do you know it costs 
7.2 cents a quart to distribute milk to a con- 
Sumer in New York city? The very milk for 
which a farmer this month is paid $1.80 a hun- 
dred pounds or 3.6 cents a quart? Twice as 
much to distribute as the cost to produce. 
And yet the federal agricultural department 
uses its resources in telling farmers about the 
Problem of producing milk and does nothing to 
help the people in lessening distribution costs. 
A war program—suppose the navy way, the ship- 


building way, be directed towards putting in 
force a way to lessen cost of delivering food to 
consumers. Here right with milk is a war 
program. Not in New York city only, but every- 
where. Not for milk only, but for all foods. 

Really never in the history of the world has 
there been offered such a wonderful opportunity 
as now to put distribution and marketing on a 
scientific basis, never such a time as now to 
reorganize market systems, never such a time as 
now to rid civilization of alien and unnecessary 
middlemen, never such a time as now to draw 
more closely together the two extremes of what 
the consumer pays on the one hand and what 
the producer gets on the other. Your depart- 
ment could more easily fight the distribution evil 
than the navy the submarine. The navy has 
gone after its undersea enemies; let your de- 
partment, with the aid of the food administra- 
tion, conquer ruthless distribution. 

The Overman bill permits action in practically 
every direction. We have a right to expect its 
application in a small way at least to make mar- 
keting easier, less costly, and to see some of the 
barnacles of trade pried from the traffic in farm 
products. A wonderful work this—and now 
the time to do it—and this a real feature of an 
agricultural war program. 

Still another thing: Your departmert speaks 
for agriculture. The president must consult 
with his secretary of agriculture, as to national 
agricultural policies. Therefore, his suggestions 
must dominate the situation. But why does he 
permit wheat prices to be fixed, but not the 
prices of things with which and by which wheat 
is produced? If prices are fixed on wool, why 
not also on cé@tton? If on beans in a war pur- 





The Ultimate Support for the Man Behind the Gun 


chasing board, why not on gasoline by the same 
board? These are all fundamental and should 
not be involved in theory or supposition. 


Some Things in a War Program 


A war policy is wanted so that farmers may 
know where they are at. But the way to do a 
thing is to do it. Schwab is building ships. 
Ryan is making airplanes. Pershing is fighting. 
Sims is sinking submarines. Do the same in 
agriculture. Let the president on recommenda- 
tion of Secretary Houston appoint a man or 
commission with power to see that all perish- 
ables are dehydrated, dried or preserved. 

Give the country a national milk commission 
with power to devise methods of milk distribu- 
tion and see that the job is done. We are 
building ships in many yards. We can sell 
milk, the war way, iu many cities. 

Reorganize distribution of food in New York 
city with a man or commission empowered to 
weed out unnecessary middlemen and provide 
a direct course from farm to receiving stores. 
This can be done readily and other industries 
can be reorganized. It means a definite pur- 
pose with power to accomplish. If prices are 


set for wheat, fix the prices on all things that 
enter into wheat production. If wool prices 
are to be fixed by authority, do the same with 
cotton and flax; but complete the work by fix- 
ing the same scale of profit on the products made 
from each. As head of agriculture in the nation, 
your department is the agency for doing these 
things. 

To do these things is to prepare a way for 
meeting every agricultural problem, whether 
raising and marketing fruit or vegetables, grain 
or fiber, live animal or its manufactured product. 

Finally, looking into the future there are the 
after-war problems. Most of these will need 
no further adjustment if redirected now. Their 
evolution will be under way. The war program 
will have accomplished their solution, The 
miracle will have been revealed. However, cer- 
tain matters must wait. Europe must be re- 
built. Already commercial and business in- 
terests are preparing for that day. Already 
legislation in certain respects has been out- 
lined, some of it has been passed—the Webb 
law for instance. Finance of an international 
nature is on its feet. 

But agriculture—you let it sleep with the 
sun up, high in the sky. Europe in certain sec- 
tions is dead—no cultivated plant or animal 
or tree available to do service. And more the 
pity, no source of replenishment for dairy stock, 
but our own land. Right now, or very soon, 
we ought to have a live stock commission to 
go to Europe and to other sections where war 
has devastated to learn with authority and first- 
hand what will be needed, then to come back 
and arrange for the sending of dairy cows, 
bulls and heifers of the breed wanted and the 
kind of breed wanted and where 
it is procurable. 

More than this, when these go 
out, we want a dollar’s worth of 
cow sent for every dollar entrusted 
here for cow. We want honor cow 
sent for the sacrificing dollar that 
will be shipped here for that cow. 
Only through government action 
as here outlined can the big mar- 
ket abroad be realized and can full 
justice be rendered the purchasing 
people, ranh and file of feeders, 
who have stock to sell. Let’s have 
no scandal resulting from money- 
mad dealers who may seek to act 
as middlemen in this dairy cow 
exchange. We ought to expect our 
government to arrange the _ op- 
portunity to render service to our 
own live stock breeders and do 
justice to those calling on us for 
help. 

The time for making ready is 
now. Do you not see the vision 


in front? Do you not sense the responsibility? 








Observations of a Milk Consumer 
CHARLES A. DAVIS, NEW YORK 


The milk distributer’s exhibit at the National 
milk and dairy farm exposition held recently 
in this city was interesting chiefly for the but- 
letin of costs posted on the main floor, giving 
the following figures: 


MILK COSTS Cents p qt 


i. ff ...... ee eer ae .05805 
i ee 00579 
Preteet Gh TOPPIAe. «ac isiccscccasce.s 00885 
City hauling from railroad terminals ..  .00257 
Pasteurizing (city plant expenses) 01458 
Delivery €XpeDS€S .....ee-eeree: scce 6O8BU 
-13192 

U S food commission price to consumers, .13000 
Loss to distributers ......... - 00192 
Deducting the item paid to farmers, .05805, 


from .13192 gives the distributing cost, .07387, 
per quart. 
Compare the above statement with the figures 
put in evidence 18 months ago, at the Wickes 
[Continued on Page 617.] 
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Action Not Talk 


If newspaper re} 


orts ire correct 
our federal department of agriculture 
was open to criticism in asking for an 





increase in their working force of 
“) men who 
ire to be un- 
der draft ex- 
emption. This 
thing is bad be- 
cause we ire 


not in need at 
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Potatoes After the Plow 

Wi our men ho ° rking on 
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( ] they I lly t ) I I V 
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in J iP) 

.T have never ’ heet! 
thi no I ’ nee 

iw n ) } 
them a d ( x. They do 
not k \ ‘ i ly When 
t n ill t 3 n 
t ? \f t \ 
rd to control I 
Dar \ or th it t 
ind do? k for ar } 
Maybe n e weather ! t 
Will disappear T alw t a lo 

tisfaction thinkins that ome w 
bad thin will quit or tur 0d nd 

re enough most gener lo 
if I proceed to get ready to rea 
or to ficht. 

My criticism of the Co l r- 
ities for publishing card dvi the 
use of butter substitutes has brought 
out correspondence which is 0 
straightforward that T am glad to re- 
open what I had considered a closed 
incident. Honest criticism is right and 
wholesome, but controversies ire 
bad 


The Cornell people acknowledge it 
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Plow Handle 
Talks 


was a mistake and that subsequent 
movements on their part justify some 
acknowledgment which I am glad to 
make. They shoulder the burden of 
the mistake, however, upon the food 
administration which was the pioneer 
in advising the general saving of fats, 








which included butter. This is just 
where the mistake of judgment was 
made. Cornell is supposed to stand 
as a guardian of our interests, but 
this time evidently the domestic 
science department ran away with 
the agricultural end of the institu- 
tion 
TI incident leads me to raise the 
tion why domestic science teach- 
ms o generally harnessed up with 
ture, My experience has been 
t there is verv little working re- 
! veen them and less sympa- 
thy, for the very obvious reason that 
i t] final vVsis domestic science 
tl ‘s in terms of the consumer and 
not of the producer. The instructors 
much interested in a silk mill 
te om ¢ i knitting mill or 
tory as they are in acrop 
oO 1 l ow or ere 1 can or any 
ot I irm enterprise in fact the 
i it tl last thing they 
of, and I am 1 ire that we 
‘ l expect to e i ifferent.— 
[ HH IE Coo 
Jottings from the Farmers 
During the civil war we lived in 
Allegany yunty, N Y, on a 100-acre 
fart There were e children, a girl 
nd four boys Two of the boys en- 
listed later on I also enlisted. My 


er said that I could go if [I 


HAHN 
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Feed and Care for Chicks 


Our hens get a mash of 190 pounds 
each of bran middlings and ground oats, 
) pounds each of chop and gluten, 25 
I inds il meal and 75 pounds beef 
erap. rhe grain feed is 100 pounds 
each of cracked corn, oats and barley. 
We have 1590 chicks eight weeks old. 
rh ire penned up in small yards, be- 
cause lawk ind ar fed the above 
ration, plus considerable quantities of 
high priced “chick feed” in place of the 
vrain. Thev do not em to prosper \d- 
vise th bes r cheapest ration.— 
[H J Rhod Island 
Your questions are well answered 
by Prof J. C. Graham of the Massa- 
chusetts college, who is one of our best 
1uthorities, as follows: I consider 11) 
pounds of the following the very best 
n hyoucan use forpoultry: Middlings 
bran, corn meal, gluten feed, ground 
oats and meat scraps If you ld to 
»00) pounds of this mixture 75 to 10) 
pounds of bran, you will have a splen- 
lid mash for young chi I would 
lvise feeding the young chicks no 
oats or barley, because both of > 
grains have a hull on them composed 
very largely of fiber and the chicks do 
not seem to like them. 
The trouble with the growth of 
your chicks may be due wholly to con- 
nement rather than the feed you are 
I surely would tremp to 
yvread the chicks out on more ground, 
eve if you have to watch them If 
you can only give them free range a 
portion of the day and keep them en- 
closed the rest of the day, you will 
gain considerable by doing so. I doubt 
if m ine would help you any. If 
you must keep the birds confined, be 
ure to cultivate the ground thor- 
oughly, stirring it up every few days. 


Fattening Geese—Farmers in Oswe- 
g0 county, N Y, find little call for 
geese except during the fall holiday 
seasons. Many do not give extra care 
previous to marketing. This is a 


great mistake, as with the larger 
breeds a gain of six to eight pounds a 


bird can be had by giving a fattening 
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thought I could be of more help to my 
country in the army. He was left on 
the farm with one boy 11 years old. 
The daughter at that time was mar- 
ried. All the work had to be done by 
hand. One of our neighbors had a 
family of five children. This neighbor 
worked around by the day and he too 
wanted enlist. He did this so my 
father and other neighbors built a 
house for him and cared for the fam- 
ily to end of the war. He died in 
the army. No one is doing now around 
here we did 45 years ago. In 
these days know very little about 
sacrifice, yet we have plenty to eat 
and there are plenty of people 
around town most of the time idle, 
still help is scarce. These people 
claim that wages are low, even at $3 
a day for common work. We have a 
G A R post, chartered in 1872. There 
are 112 names on the roll. Ten mem- 
bers are now left, all old and feeble. 
Those remaining all want to live to 
see the Huns beaten te a frazzle.— 
(Z. B. Litchard, Niagara County, N Y. 


to 


tie 


what 
we 





“Buy the best and breed them bet- 
ter,”’ is one of the exhortations by Col 
D. L. Perry, veteran auctioneer of 
Holsteins. “You are not purchasing 
dairy cows only, when you buy pure- 
bred stuff, but you are purchasing 
seed that will grow into more and bet- 
ter dairy animals in the future.” 





IT mend enamel ware by using equal 


parts of soft putty, finely sifted coal 
ashes and sifted table salt. These 
mixed and packed into the enamel 
ware make a fine cement. Keep a lit- 
tle water in the dish until the cement 
hardens.—|[E. W. Ingraham, New 
York 


Sheep Outlook Promising—I am the 
oniy farmer in this immediate vicinity 
who kee sheep time. The 
others are in the dairy business, I 
now have 16 ewes with 13 lambs. I 
think the profit for ewes this year 
will be $S to $12 each.—[David Cope, 
Chester County, Pa. 





ps at this 


some 


crop of 


orchards produce mainly a 
insects for the chickens. 





The Poultry 
Yard 


few weeks before mar- 
in the fall geese will 
fatten on grass, fruit and food they 
pick up in the pastures, with only a 
little grain. Later, when this supply 
cannot be secured so readily, they 
will lose rather than gain in weight 
unless fed corn or some other fatten- 
ing ration.—[Ralph E. Owen, Osweg 
County, N Y. 


ration for a 
keting. Early 





Protect Trees Against Hens—d<After 


well-grown plum trees in our poultry 
yard had been killed prematurely by 
the wallowing of the hens about the 
roots, and the seonsequent baring and 
drving out of the rootlets, we make 
t rough frame of boards for protec- 
tion. This was laid fat on the ground 
t t! base of each tree. After two 
years’ use of this device no further 
} 1 has been done. Another tree 

was quite old and plainly past its 
prime was rejuvenated. It has borne 
luxuriantly the last two years because 
a pile of sod was placed about it to 
ro The sod conserved the moisture 
and gave it fresh food, causing it to 
renew its growth.—[Mrs E. G. Feint. 





Gapes in Chicks—G. H., Pennsylva- 


n Gapes in chickens is not a dis- 
é e, but is due to a little worm that 
gets in the wind-pipe Turpentine or 


1 
Kerosene 


with a very soft 
feather are two of the materials most 
used Often, however, the chickens 
are too far gone to be helped by these 
remedies, It is well to examine other 
chickens in the brood to get rid of 
any worms that may have gained en- 
trance and to remove the chickens at 
once from the ground on which the 
poultry has been running in previous 
years because the worms reach the 
chicks by means of what they pick up 
from such ground. Also spray the 
coops and yards frequently with 10% 
solution of crude carbolic acid and 
feed the chicks on boards or in pans, 


applied 
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No animal suffers more, or loses 
more flesh in fly-time than the 
horse. It is really good economy 
to spray once or twice daily with 


No-Fly 


A fried and sure preventive against 
fly-time worries. Absolutely harm. 
less. Will not gum hair. Good for 
all the stock — guaranteed not to 
taint milk. 

Every good dealer should have 
No-Fly. If yours hasn't it, his 

name and $1.75 brings prepaid 

one gallon of No-Fly sprayer 

and our money-back guarantee. 

Sprayer Free with 5-gallon can 

($5 prepaid). Agents wanted. 

W. D. CARPENTER CO. 
Box30 Syracuse, N. Y. 








Produces highest grade pork at lowest cost, 
25% to 30% protein—10% fat. Ask for 
Samples. 


Consolidated Digester Tankage 
Meat and bone. 40% to 45% protein—12™” fat, 
$65.00 per ton. Less than ton lots, 4c. Ib 
CONSOLIDATED DRESSED BEEF CO. 
Offenhauser Department D 
Stock Yards Philadelphia, Pa. 














BLACKLEG 


VACCINATB 
WITH 
Blacklegoids 
Germ-Free Blackleg Vaccine 
(Aggressin) 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS. 
INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


ANIMAL 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, 





















ENSILAGE CUTTER @ 
“7 tHaews 
ane *.OVws el 


How Full 
7 . 

is Your Silo? 

—— 

A silo usually settles 
about onefourth 
after filling. Our 
plan will save you 
$75 to $150 yearly- 
the bigger your silo the greater the saving 
Get a Papee Ensilage Cutter; fill and re 
fill your own silo. Your engine-3 H. P. 
and up—will run it and fill any silo. 


The 1918 Papec Catalog will 
show how you can make 
sour silo earn more. You 
should have this book. 


It’s free. Write today. 































PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
111 Main St. Shortsville, N.Y. 
5 Distributing Stations 








SAVE MONEY 
by buying NOW 


SILO 








Lumber is bard to get and peice is climbing 

higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances 00 
late deliveries this year 
Globe Silo is your Best Be 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof akea 
complete silo with less expense. 





Window Free. 

Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 

Save Now—Write Now. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 

tiv ©66-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 

















which must be kept clean at all 
times. Also keep them out of grass 
which is wet. 


qs 


Write for evidence from 
users and our Tria! Offer 
Ask your dealer: for 
our Free Cow Boon 
“Bulletin 52." 
General Laboratories 
Madison, Wis. Qeot. 2627 


Retained 
After-birtb 


; H Start Ral 
$$$ in Pigeons! Sts, Bo'eins 
Market or Breeding Purposes. Make 
big profits with our Jumbo Pigeons 
We teach you. Large, free, illus- 
trated, instructive booklet. Rk 
PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO., Dept. C., Providence, ™ 
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Prices for July Milk 


No one knows just what the price 
for milk in July will be at this time. 
One thing is certain, however, the di- 
rectors of the Dairymen’s league are 
determined that the price to farmers 
shall equal at least the cost of pro- 
duction. ‘The directors are working 
on these cost prices at this time. When 
costs have been fully assembled and 
analyzed the price fixed will be to meet 
produ: tion costs. No longer shall 
farmers be forced to take a price below 
cost, even though there be a surplus, 
The flush is ending as it is. 

Producers have been disgusted that 
they must stand a tremendous loss in 
face of the fact that dealers are en- 
joying a wider spread for meeting dis- 
tribution costs than ever. Producers 
do not believe dealers should be al- 
lowed as wide a spread to deliver milk 
in June or July as in January or Feb- 
ruary. When distributers were allowed 
72 cents a quart for winter distribu- 


tion they see no reason why they 
should be allowed 9.4 cents a quart 
for distributing 3% milk in June. 
Of course the situation has been 
very trying. One of the chief difficul- 
ties in the milk situation during the 
past months has been the varying 
prices paid to producers in different 


parts of the country. These variations 
have been caused by several different 
milk commissions setting prices in dif- 
ferent sections and working entirely in- 
dependent of one another. There is a 


hopeful view that this evil will be 
remedied though one federal commis- 
sion acting for all sections, which 
commission will provide differentials 
as regards cost of production in dif- 
ferent sections and differences in 
freight rates involved in shipping con- 


densed products in different sections 
of the country. 

There is a difference of as much as 
# cents a hundred to producers fixed 
by commissions in Chicago and New 
York. This is absurd in view of the 
fact that the cost of production be- 
tween the two sections does not aver- 
age ‘more than 10 cents a hundred 
pounds for the year. While no defi- 
nite plan has yet been determined it 
now scems possible that some kind of 
national commission will be appointed 
to work with the different producers’ 


associations to adjust prices to meet 
production costs, while regional com- 
missions will fix consumers’ prices in 
accordance with the real value of 
milk. 

Our understanding is that Mr 


Hoover approves this plan. Whether 
this works out or not, it will be too 
late to get the new plan in operation 


to set pries for July milk. Unless the 
present milk commission for the mid- 
dle states sets the price, it will be 


necessary for the Dairymen’s league 
to do this work. The determination 
of the league directors to fix a price 
for July milk equaling at least the 


cost of production will meet with the 
general approval of producers every- 
where. 

This thing of distributers being per- 
mitted to charge consumers a high 
Price compared with what producers 
get, thus giving distributers bigger 
profits than ever and producers stand- 
ing a loss, will no longer be permitted. 
Milk is like any other product—en- 
titled to pay its cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit for doing the 
job. Nothing less is fair, nothing less 
should be permitted. If consumers are 
Willing to pay big prices so as to pay 
big profits to distributers and big divi- 


dends on watered stock, that’s their 
Privilege, but is no more than fair 
and right that the men and women 
Producing milk shall be paid what the 
cost of prodvcing that milk amounts to. 


Observations of a Milk Consumer 
[From Page 615.] 

yor ‘mittee hearing, by 

viwkins, the committee's 

Who got the data, he said, 


Henry D. 
accountant, 
from the 


books of the “big tive’—the Borden, 
- Sheficld farms, Alexander Campbell, 
lover farms and Mutual-McDermott 
fompanies. The cost was practically 


the same to each of the large con- 


meni MMIII VUVDUUT DEAL EEUA TUTE TEA 
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'|°xsit* ‘For Milking Machi 
° S k =| as Water or acnines 
] V eC toc = B-K keeps rubber tubes and teat cups sweet and clean. It penetrates milk solids and 
= makes milker parts easier to clean—kills the bacteria that spoil the milk. 
a = B-K leaves no taint or taste of itself—makes rubber parts last longer—doeg not injure 
and airy = Metal—is the cheapest in actual use, Sold under absolute guarantee. 
= Recommended by all Milking Machine Manufacturers 
= B-K has been used by thousands of milking machine owners, including certified milk 
= Producers, with complete satisfaction for over six years. It is the original purifier, 
= | Get B today—end cleaning troubles and sour milk losses. If your dealer does not 
| have B-K, send us his name with your order. We bave a dealer near you. 
a iy ‘ : -.7. |  _Awarded . . - M 
cerns and averaged per quart as fol- | _ Gold Medal Send for information—“trial General Laboratories 
tOWS: | -Pac. Expo, offer’—and dairy farm bulletins. 2632 So. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


THE BIG FIVE ESTIMATES 
Handling in country ........ 029 
Teaming in city eecese 20029 
Pasteurizing 0037 
0024 


BK°3-K°B-K-BK-B-K-3-K° B-K-B-K- B-K-B-K- Bis P-K- B-K-B-K- BK 




















Bottle and cap 
ee : ROSS ints, SILO FILLERS “3° 
‘reig cease ccecccereecces 003 ig inning Less Power 
Office, advertising, etc. ...... 0031 
que Our Whatever your requirements are we have & size to suit, 4H. P. 
Total cost of distribution... .0481 68th on vy TheR n 
. ecan show you ie ROSS will © t 
Mr Hawkins added that the net Year with Less Power and eee ease and etl 
produce Larger Capacity. ur selling 


average profit of the total amount of 
plans make this possible. 


milk handled in a year was 0.27 cent 

per, quart No Lime wo our Guarantee because, there ie, No 
a a . > t to the al 
Comparing the figures for 18 guarantee if you ple ase. a0 er 


Buy —, Cost you Less. You can have the ma- 
chine any time eo without Cash investment in full 
prior to Silo Filling Time. 


months ago with those for the pres- 
ent we note that the cost of handling 






















} ry increase ws ' 
100% ne pep ggg ed ‘ “ . ee er THE E.W. ROSS CO., Box 152, Springfield, Ohio. 68 Years’ Experience 
postin -” 400% ad hy “< . an a wean Machinery and Rerairs carried at convenient points 

Ss ©» cos delivery 
service 100%, while the items of n 
freight and teaming in city are _— ours try 
siightly reduced. The total cost of is u a Ev A Living from Eggs and Poul 
distribution has_thus increased from eiadetieninie thin ean By W. H. Brown 
481 cent to 73ST cent, or approxi- successfully treated each year With “The suthor addresses hig remarks entirely to begin- 
mately 79%. Observe, too, that with Fleming’s Fistoform ners in the business who have @ limited amount of 
milk now retailing at 13 cents per No experience necessary; easy and simple: inst a it. capital and experience. Unusual attention ig given to 
quart the loss to the distributer is Your money refunded i fais. vad pty A the small but important details from batching time 
claimed to be 0.192 cent per quart, FLEMING'S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER to the time the produce is marketed. B as 
whereas 18 months ago the price to Valuable for Its afermation upon discegce of borves Illustrated, 188 pages. 5x7 inches, Net $) 00 

{To Page 621.] A 221 Union Stock ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. Y. 


Fleming een Chemists yards, ‘Chicago, ill. 




















Grass Stimulates 
These Milk-Blood 
Vessels Only 
Ln gate 

















Necessary for 
Constant Heavy 
Milk Yield 
Even with 
Finest Pastures 


® 
’ 


Nature's milk factory, as represented in 
the cow, is a wonderful system of nerves, 
muscles, cells, canals, cavities, ducts, etc. 
When in normal condition and sympa- 
thetic accord these agencies cause the 
secretion of milk—provided they are sup- 
plied with raw materials which furnish the 
necessary milk nutrients in sufficient quan- 
tity and in correct proportions. One dif- 
erence between the cow and her milk 
making machine, and an ordinary ma- 
chine, is that, to a certain extent, 


~ ~ 
a 


YO, GEES 


jc? 





y fly U4) LY" pp \\ 
¢ ho MY. 1 ma) Vif 7°4 P"¢ 
eh Voip te yy”. ~ The Cow Consumes Her Own Body 
Ap!) a Y ‘- (1 #. y ay | Ui fad Yt ? 
i AOE Li Wh Glog To Produce Her Daily Milk Yield 
i iy} Hh i Wh Thy Wy) ) a rt »{ when her daily feed fails to provide sufficient milk nutrients. That's what 
ee HM) Dy Yip yf’ a / “ good milk cows do under the stimulating influence of pasture alone. They 
y} iM : y / lf sacrifice bodily vigor to temporary increased milk flow with resultant impair- 
ment of their milk making capacity the rest of the year. 


It is a scientifically compounded, 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Supplies conpicte milk producing ration 
The Milk Making te four times as strong in nutritive qual- 


ity asthe best pasture. Composed of 
molasses, cottonseed meal, corn gluten feed, ground and bolted grain screen- 
ings, corn distillers’ dried grains and solubles, clipped oat by-product, palm 
kernel meal and small quantities of calcium carbonate and salt. Guaranteed 
analysis: 163% protein, 3}% fat, 46% carbohydrates, 14% fibre. 

One hundred pounds of Sucrene Dairy Feed supplies cows with as much pro- 

tein, fat and carbohydrates as is contained in 500 pounds (684 gallons) of milk. 

It means more milk at minimum feed cost—not only 
in summer, but all through the year. It promotes cow 
health, keeps up bodily vigor, prevents cows going 
down after the grass is gone. 

Put it up to the cows this summer. They'll prove 
every claim we make for Sucrene Dairy Feed. 


Ordez a ton from your dealer at once. u) he om not supply you, 
We'll be pleased to send 


TEL WA 
\\ Bi iy Se DW} 4 ] 
he Pee 








AMERICAN MILLING CO., Dept. 30, Peorie, 11. 
Please send me illustrated literature on 

feeds checked below: 

© Sucrene Dairy Feed 

O Sucrene Calf Meal 

© Sucrene Hog Meal 

0 essene Poultry Mash 

O Amco Fat Maker for steers 


. <o 
“ann co? 


DAIS ze ED 


&ill out and mail us th ch b 
PEORIA, iL. prt te eam ication é «nd cows and other farm ani- OD Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 
PROTEIN 16.52 mals which will interest you. Write us for it. My Dealer's Name .c.c..cncccoxesccccscscesceoee 
FA 150 ° sli: TEPC 
Cables 4409 American Milling Company rio 
FIBRE aS 14.00 Dept. 30, Peoria, Ilinois eeeeeees coeess oe 
(Sucrene Feeds for All Farm Animals—17 Years the Standard) *& P. O 
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Sweet Clover 
LYMAN CRANE ST LAWRI E < N Y¥, 
Sweet clover is no longer a desp 1 
weed wil th who k: v its v 
Like fa it is rich in protein, and 
is eq l to ilfa rr pasture, g - 
e ¢ n f It pod 1 
pre er anu ! < ly p 
I ind } rted as hi 
three head of o tl ’ fro 
April to July. No lk 
i l cnr : < ) 
far 3 Y } é een yr it r 
\ ly It the best - 
I n ol i it it [ know 1 
t to ¢ -_ o rd lo 
Ll pa i interest oO land 
wo ~ we } wr 
t yea e cut our first cron on 
June 11 and econd on J = 
i! 1 .Y , } n l 7 , 1 i 
t cron 7 } rt Ye : 
‘ « ou I ol 
plant 1 1 
Pink and Green Potato Aphid 
Potutoes a tomatoes $; well 
) ‘ r n 
tched wery « fully for the re - 
» of the pin ind green aphid. 
essful control of the pink and 
1 aphid depend first, upon dis- 
the pest before it becom« 


covering 





too t uughly established; and s¢ 
ond, upon the correct use of proper 
spraying materials, 

As soon as it is possible to find 
from 20 to 30 lice on each plant, spray 
with nicotine sulphate solution, Mix 
four-fiftl of a pint of cotine sul- 
phate in 50 gallons of water; or if a 

ll amount only is needed 1! to 
two te pe on gallon r 
water. In either « Ll eno i ap 

> ‘ . 

Bean Growers Courageous 

The twee te le in production of 
fic veans, New York and Michigan 
v 1 by tl r n j im- 
J it money ¢ » ) not worked 
‘ vholly to 1 | n r 

e} t one or two on in ) 

e hich n et Put the in- 

‘ is o well established tiat 
n, for example, i likely to 

hi n its po n the I in 
co er il bea rowin oy ’ 
is the general op 1. of grow n 

w York, ; ording to very recent 

i es to American Agr Iturist, re- 

) li to our initial it vy over 
( p conditiorz The ‘retia of the 
New York stat bean rowers )- 
< tion, H. I Cox, writ is he 
con ent the work now under way 
i line of plant breeding and seed 

nm must eventually result in 
control of bean disease and again 
make bean growing profitable, 

It is now between seasons, and the 
I ket for the residue of the 1917 
crop of field beans is dull and draggy 
in the big centers of distribution; yet 
prices } e held at a fairly good level 
around 12 to 15 cents a pound, Many 
growers in bean sections feel they 
have not been treated quite right in 
the exacting tolls demanded by the 
middlemen. 

In Michigan the crop was mostly 
in the ground by June 15 and under 
ideal weather and soil condition In 
the main the reage is a full one, 
particularly in leading counties. 

While American Agriculturist corre- 
pe lents here and there indicate a 
probable decre > in bea t e in 
New Yor the general testimony i 
for a normal are with some sugres- 
t ; of a slight increase over 117. 
1 plinting season was in full 

ving June 5 to June 15, and the 
I 3; ow t into the ground under 
very favorable auspices as to weather 
and il conditions A contril n 
cau toward holdin down tl ‘ - 
f is the fact that considerable q - 
tities of old beans still remain unsold 
in country districts, 

In the wholesale New York market 
it is of course between seasons and 
the trade is very narrow, with some 
pressure noted to sell N Y and Mich 
bean In fact, it is intimated some 


of this pressure is owing to the unsat- 
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Field and 
Orchard 
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n be used in b it 
proporti , and v 
ri n of the soap 
= the aphids inf 
of e leaves and 
only wil 1 bathed | 

Vv nozzle ’ it 

im order , tt 


MATER TTT te 


nicotine sulphate 
1ux in the above 
1 so used the ad- 
is not hecessary. 
t the undersides 
e they are killed 
y the spray, the 
set at an angle 
mixture upward, 


Cabbage Piants Wilt 


Vhy 

Cabbage plants may be found wilt- 
ing b« se of il white maggots 
feed on the re Small dark flies 
re yling house es lay the eggs 
\ 1 produ tl maggots in the 
c 1 near t! ‘ ‘ the plants. 
l laying may be prevented and the 
’ ! ‘ in ca of hatching, 
pre ted from getting to the roots 
by encircling the stems of the cab- 
bages with hexagonal or circular disks 
of tarred pauper and pressing these 
closely against the earth. A slit is 
made from the edge of the disk to the 

nter where is located a small hole 

t large enough to fit snugly to the 

m. The disks should be put around 
the pl ts as seon as set, 

To ll the maggots after they have 
commenced feeding on the roots, re- 
move the earth from one side and 
pour in about one-half pint of white 
hellebore decoction, This is made by 
stirring an ounce of fresh hellebore 
powder into one gallon of water, An 
effective but somewhat drastic rem- 
edy is to dilute a crude carboliec disin- 
fectant or sheep dip with about 250 
parts of water and use in small quan- 
titic to pour over the roots exposed 
on one side of the plant. This kills 
the maggots and sometimes the 
plants; but the latter generally revive 
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and recover after wilting badly for a 
day or two. Young plants in the seed 
bed can be protected from infestation 
by covering the bed with mosquito 
netting to exclude the flies, 





Bee Keepers’ Wheel Barrow 

For carrying hives from place to 
place in the apiary the wheel barrow 
shown herewith will be found Very 
convenient. It is the ordinary 
tractor’s barrow, which has a wooden 
tray. This tray is, however, replaced 


con- 


by the triangular front, which is made 
high enough for the side of a hive 
with supers to rest against. With 
such an implement it is possible to 
carry six to 10 section-supers or three 





Ready for the Hive 
filled 


with 
honey or a dozen or even more empty 


to five broad chambers 


supers. If a platform with a back 
is placed upon it, as many as ™ 
empty shipping cases can be carried 


at one load. No matter how heavy a 
colony of may be this wheel 
barrow can handle it with ease. It is 
just the thing for doing heavy work 
in the apiary yard, 


bees 





Sprays for Asparagus Beetles 

If beetles and lirve are at work on 
the foliage of asparagus plants, one or 
two applications of lead aresnate will 
kill them. Two pounds of dry lead 
arsenate or four pounds of lead arse- 
nate paste to 50 gallons of water or 
bordeaux will make a spray of sulli- 
cient strength. This treatment, made 
after the cutting season, should lessen 
the number of beetles next year and 


also enable the plants to make a 
healthy gro ’th. 
The common asparagus beetle is 


distributed over a wide territory ex- 


tending from ‘Toronto, Can, through 
New York and New England, except 


Maine, to southern North Carolina and 
westward to the border line between 
Illinois and Iowa. The other species, 


29, 1918 


the 12-spotted asparagus beetle, alsg 
known to growers as the “red” species 
is not so common and somewhat lesg 
injurious. The early broods of thesg 
insects feed on the young and tender 
asparagus shoots and render them 
worthless for market. Later broods 
of the common species devour the fo. 
liage and frequently kill the plants, 
and those of the 12-spotted beetle feeq 
on the berries. 





Tnoculating Legumes—Subscriber, 
New York, if it necessary to 
use glue in making cultures for inoe. 
uluting legumes. He asks if he shoulg 
use fertilizers with inoculation, and ig 


asks is 


wood ashes may be used when seed. 
ing rye. It is not necessary to use a 
glue solution for inoculating legumes 
Manufacturers of inoculating material 
furnish full directions with the mate. 
rial and all that is required is to mix 
wuter with the solution, using some 
with seed. Fertilizer is not necessary, 
but on most lands, it is advisable. Un. 
doubtedly many failures with alfalfa 
have been due to unrichness of the 
land rather than to other causs If 


the land it needs also to be 
sweetened with lime. Wood ashes may 
be used fertilizer with rye, but 
on account of lime and potash in high 
grade wood ashes, it would be prefer- 


sour 


is 


as a 


able to use with a legume crop and 
apply either plain acid phosphate or 
other fertilizing material with the 
rye, 

Proving Toney, Pure—t! think each 
beekeeper is responsible for his own 


neighborhood. I take people into my 
bee house and show them sections be. 
fore being bent and put together; show 
strips of foundation before being put 
in; show the machine I use for put- 
ting the foundation in, and for fasten- 
ing it; how I fix up the supers; how I 
put them on the hives; show the bees 
working, and then guarantee to every- 
body that my honey will be absolutely 
I want people to be fully sutis- 


pure, 
fied when they buy honey from me 
that they are getting it pure. I have 


never had to take any honey toa 
wholesale house; always able to sell 
it at home.—[W. S. Hortsman, 


Corn fed to calves should be cracked 
rather than finely ground. 
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Our Special 
Crop Reports 
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isfactory condition of the held stock, second week in June.—[J. H., Dimon- 
more or less of this being soft. Some- dale, Mich. 
what lower prices have been named Prospective acreage 40% of nor- 
on standard varieties with pea and mal, planting covers longest period 
medium jobbing at $1212.25 p 100 ever known, May 15 to June 25, 
Ibs, marrow 12.500 13, soft or inferior Earlier planted injured by early rains. 
tock a ibstantial discount, red kid- [F. R. O., Flint, Mich. 
ney and black turtle soup 13@ 13.25. I think bean acreage larger than 
With New York Bean Growers normal, taking place of some winter 
‘ a ed wheat plowed up, new crop starting 
Around Livonia, N Y, beans were fine.—[O, W., Unionville, Mich. 
being planted second week in June, 
acreage about normal, possibly a lit- “ .s 
tle below. Uneven Peach Crop Moving 
A correspondent at Albion, NY, The peach crop of 1918 now coming 
wrote June 12 beans planted not out along so rapidly is very uneven, as 
of h rou ad some : ine- i r ts 4 
of the ground and some hints of in in the pages of American 


sects working. 


I look 


last 


G.., 


about 


for 
year, 


N 


mostly 


the same acreage 
as marrow 
Some shortage of good seeds.—[W. L. 
Groveland, , 4 


beans, 


Beans coming up well, acreage will 
be largely reduced this year. Weather 


try, 


conditions good.—[H, 
N =: 


E. 


C., Indus- 


T have 12 acres red kidney beans 
which T am now cultivating. All crop 
prospects were excellent, wheat ex- 
cepted (J. J. D., Auburn, N Y. 

Estimate about 25% decrease in 
acreage in this vicinity and seed 
planted with ground in fine condition. 
[W. W. M., Castile, N Y 


year, 


condition.—[J. E. 
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ean 
we J 
Dean 
ler 
od. la 
Ip. Cc 


Acreage 


he 
Perry, 

Grow 
of lima 
accordir 
lima 
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Cc 
acreage abo 
Litmore, N 
acreage 

than last 


ut 


about 
year, 


Acreage a little greater than last 
mostly vellow eve. 
Mt Morris, N 


Land in fine 
Y 


last year, 


as 


planted up to June 12.—[H. 
oy 


one-quarter 
crop looks 


te storm caused some damage. 


about ha 


starting 


mm 2 


ers report a 
beans arou 
ig to an 


If 


well.—[E., 


Genesee County, N Y. 


last 
Dd. 


of year, 


oO 


” 


wonderful stand 


nd 


official 
bean growers’ association. 


Oxnard, Cal, 
of the Cal 


About 80% of normal acreage, few 


plants 


large enough 


to 


cultivate by 


pointed out 
Agriculturist last week. Further tes- 
timony from both private and public 
sources bears upon, the hard winter 
On both fruit buds and peach trees, 
many of the latter being winterkilled. 
The ever important commercial crop 
of Georgia now on and there are 
also liberal shipments of peaches 
from other southern states to the 
northern centers. In fact the bureau 
of crop estimates under a June bul. 
letin places the commercial peach 
crop of the south and southwest at 
nearly 12,000 cars, or 380% over a year 
ago, the fruit developing and matur- 
ing well. 

Elberta peaches from Texas will 
begin to move northward around July 
1. Arkansas will have the lightest 
crop in years, Oklahoma only a 30% 
condition. Shipments are very prob- 
lematical and will probably prove 
small from such northern states as 
Illinois and Indiana; New England 
will, have little or no fruit to ship. 
The peach crop prospects are far be- 


is 





low a year ago in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and the middle 
south. The government bulletin does 


not hesitate to say that the peach 
crop in the middle western states is 


practically a total failure, light in the 
Pacific Northwest, good in Colorado, 
Utah and California. 

Such New Jersey counties as 
lington, Camden, rloucester 
Cumberland, particularly the 
orchards, show a splendid crop 
peaches coming along, but other 
parts of the state favorable due 
to severe winter injury, Carman show- 


Bur- 
and 
young 
of 


k SS 


ing up much better than Elberta. 
New York will harvest probably less 
than half the peaches of a year ago, 
this bearing out testimony already 


printed in American Agriculturist 


A local correspondent writes that 
hundreds of acres of peach trees of 
bearing age were ruined in Western 


New York by the cold of last winter. 
At one time it was thought the frost 
damage was confined to last 
wood growth. But when the latent 
buds in the old wood failed to open 
this spring it was seen that instead of 
the damage confined to the soft wood 
of last season, the trees were actually 


vear’s 


frozen back to the ground. The ef- 
fect of the extreme cold seems to be 
very pronounced in the Sodus and 
Williamson district with many acres 


of matured peach trees dead or being 


pulled out of the ground. West of 
Rochester the damage from winter- 
kill is much less, though there some 


orchards have been seriously hit. The 
largest peach orchard in_ Seneca 
county owned by Dillman brothers is 
reported badly damaged by frosts 


Seed Stock Survey—The depart- 
ment of agriculture has another one 
under way for July 1. All dealers with 
substantial stocks must report to bu- 
reau of markets at that date. In ad- 
ditior everyone who grows vegetable 
seeds for sale or purchases from local 
growers or seed farmers is expected to 
report on the forms sent out from 
Washington. Those who do not re 
ceive a schedule by June 25 should 
apply at once for same to the bureau 
of markets. The schedules properly 
filled out are to be returned by July 
10 next. 





Successful Gardening—The keynote 
is to start the soil with four objects 
in view: To destroy weeds, to let ait 
enter the soil, to enrich the soil by 
the action of the air, and retain mols 
ture by preventing its evaporation. 
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What About Your Threshing? 
FRANK M, WHITE 


During the last four years there has 
been a steady increase in the number 
of the Small threshing machines. As 
in many manufacturing industries, 
some people believe that the larger 
the plant the more the cost of pro- 
duction can be reduced. But some- 
times even big industries become so 


large and unwieldy that it is neces- 
sary to subdivide them. Again, the 
pig tractor pulling from eight to 14 


pottoms was thought to be the solu- 
tion of the farm tractor problem. It 
can be proven mathematically that it 
is more economical to use the large 
tractor, but practice has proved that 
the tractor also can be too big to be 
an economical working unit. Prob- 
ally the same thing may be said 
about threshing machines. The small 
threshing machine for the large grain 
grower or for a group of smaller 
farmers is & very logical possibility. 

Of course, there always will be a 
place for the big threshers, but the 
small ones are bound to increase in 
popularity. The best figures avail- 
able indicate that the demand on the 
part of the farmer for the small 
thresher -has increased over 100% 
during the last two or three years and 
the production of manufacturers has 
changed to meet this demand. There 
has been a corresponding decrease in 
the output of threshing machines of 
the larger sizes, 

The present farm labor situation 
undoubtedly will have its effect upon 
the operation of the larger outfits. 
This year with the scarcity of labor 
one cannot afford to spend anywhere 
from four to six weeks to pay back to 
every other farmer in the “ring” the 
labor required to do his own thresh- 
ing. 

Someone will argue that in the last 
analysis a small threshing machine 
will require the same amount of la- 
bor as the large one. Theoretically, 
this undoubtedly is true, for there are 
just as many bundles of grain to be 
pitched and just as much grain to be 
disposed of whether a large machine 
does the job or a small one. How- 
ever, it is not the number of hours 
of labor only that counts. It is the 
number of hours of labor that are 
wasted which is the big point in fa- 
vor of the smaller machine. 

Just consider for a moment how 
Many men it requires to keep a com- 
mon size separator, 35 x 54 inches, 
supplied with all the grain that it can 
handle. There will be at least four 
pitchers in the field, eight to 12 wag- 
os hauling in to the machine, four 
to 10 teams hauling away from the 
machine (if hauling to town); if not, 
a least three haulers and two 
“scoopers,” a total of anywhere from 
“% to 30 men. This does not count 
the “machine hands” which are about 
the only ones who are not having a 
holliday. In addition, do not forget 
the women who are standing all day 
over red-hot cook stove preparing 

















Training Tomatoes 


It This Case They Were Trained to 
a Single Stem 


arm En 


Nate department about farm tractors, gas 
Sao, engines, all farm machinery, farm 
erg and bridges. 
dl 
Ey ahd: 


sinccring 


~~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 


=! roads 


Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


Ty buildings and plans, drainage, 


y 


a holiday dinner for these 20 or more 
laborers. 

Let us see some of the benefits of 
the small outfits. First, there is a 
reduced number of men required to 
operate it. Second, threshing can be 
done when the grain is in the best 
possible shape. Third, it removes the 
necessity of an all season’s job to pay 
back the labor. 

Some Reasons Why 

Scmeone will say that it is impos- 
sible to do as good a job with the 
small outfit as you can with the large 
one. Personully, I cannot under- 
stand the argument. Certainly, the 
machines are proportionally exactly 
alike. If sufficient speed and power 
are maintained and if they are not 
crowded beyond their capacity, it 
cannot help but do as satisfactory a 
job. 

The disadvantages with custom ma- 
chine threshing is that the operator 
demands that a steady supply of 
grain be supplied the machine. He 
must have it to make money. The 
owner has considerable capital tied 
up in the machine and must keep the 
outfit running to capacity to make it 
pay. 

How to Reduce Labor 

In some neighborhoods already the 
question of labor has become such a 
factor that the man driving a wagon 
pitches his own load, by using a bas- 
ket type rake or especially designed 
wagon. Those who have tried it say 
that they can reduce the labor for de- 
livering the grain to the machine 
from 50% to 75%. The smaller the 
machine the less number of men re- 
quired, so when there is a breakdown 
the amount of time wasted is reduced. 
Labor also becomes more efficient in 
the reduction of numbers. 


Tile Making Machine—I would like 
to hear from others who are making 
their own tile with a $50 tiling ma- 
chine. What does it cost to make such 
tile where gravel is plentiful? Are 
these machines a success?—(Lyman 
Crane, New York. 
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Impressive and Important 

The fourth Liberty loan, 36,000,000, - 
000, will be called up in October, 
Meanwhile 8750,000,000 of 412% Unit- 
ed States certificates of indebtedness 
will be placed every two weeks. They 
will be accepted as cash in payment 
of next year's federal taxes. Every 
bank is expected to buy these certi- 
ficates to the extent of 5% of its gross 
resources monthly. 


The reclassification of draftees is 


going forward rapidly, by the draft 
board. It will bring up into class 1 


many thousands now in 2, 5 or 4. Gen 
Crowder says that even with this class 
1 may be exhausted by New Year's. 


Congress may increase the draft 
limit to 18 to 45 years. As it may reg- 
ister all men from 18 to 0), and clas- 
sify them for industrial as well as mil- 
itary service. This plan, including the 
registry of women for useful service, 
was originated by an editorial in this 
paper November 24, 1/17. 


All reports show that our wourded 
at the front are receiving prompt and 
perfect care. Fully 90% recover. 


Gas masks for United States horses 
in France are being manufactured at 
the rate of 5000 per day. 


Barrage—This is a new word and 
means barring by artillery fire, creat- 
ing a complete screen of projectiles. 
Behind it a body of troops is safe. 
Through it no enemy can advance.— 
{War Cyclopedia, Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. 
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fireproof, permanent. 








Build a CONCRETE _ 
Vegetable Storage Cellar Now 


Keep apples, potatoes, onions and other 
vegetables fresh throughout the winter 
and spring. Store them when gathered. 
Market them when prices mean a profit. 


If you own a concrete storage cellar, you 
have not only solved the — of even 
food supply for yourself 

greatly to solve it for others. 


Build a concrete storage cellar because concrete 
construction means easy control of temperature 
in storage—and concrete is rotproof, ratproof, 


Write our nearest office for free storage 
cellar plans and building instructions 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at ' 
(tenin Detruit Kansas City New York Salt City 
D ine Helena Milwaukee Parkersburg a 
erm Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh Washington oc. 


Concrete for Dermanence 








ut have helped 




















TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions. 
How can I grow crops with less help? 
How dig potatoes with fewer horses 
and men? ow save every tuber 
before the frost and in time for the 
best market? . 
IRON AGE pork b. 

Potato Digger 

pop will dig your potatoes in two- 

thirds the usual time. Saves two 
horses for other work. Operated 
by 4 1-2 H. P. air-cooled “‘New 
Way’’ Engine. You can stop the 
Digger and the engine will clear 
the machine. Automatic throw- 
out clutch prevents breakage. 
Engine is query interchangeable 













80 
make three other styles, one of which 
will surely meet your condition. We 
make a full line of potato machinery. 









A Farquhar Hydraulic 
Cider Press will turn 
your culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
also make money 
pressing for your 
neighbors. 
Our high pressure con- 
struction gets all the juice 
fror. the apples with mini- 
mum power. Presses in 
sizes from 15 to 400 barrels 
rt FF aday. New Catalogue 
giving full particulars free on request. 
A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 131, York, Pa. 
We also make Engines and Bollers, Sew Mills, Threshers, etc. 


WITTE 


Kero-0il Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost 
Sizes 2 to 80 H-P.--Select Your Own 
‘Torme.-.Direct-from-Factory, prices. Imme- 
diate Factory Shipment. rite for big new 
catalog, "How to Judge Engines’’ FREK--by 






















return mail, Postpaid. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1802 0ekiand Ave., Kansas City, Me. 
18Q2Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





NTS—Best Fverbearing. Al 
STRAWBERRY Ae oe gp mm fruiting my 


VEGETABLES 3 = a Get my price oa plants 





cel t paid, and 
evecial price on large orders. at FIELD, Sewell, No. 















MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Cuts down repair bills— 
ask any farmer. Lightens 
the load—ask any horse. 
Never thins out; never 
runs off; never gums. 


Eureka Harness Oil 
makes new harness out 
of old. 

Standard Oil Go. of New York 


Principal Offices 
New York Buffalo Albany Boston 
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Wonderful Money 
Saving yen poe 
Styles Gates an arb Wire. — 
IRECT FROM FACTORY--FREIGHT 
PAID. All heavy DOUBLE GAL- 
VANIZED WIRES. 21c per rod up. 
Get free Bock and Sample to tes 


Brows Feace & Wise Go, Dest. 5! Cleveland.0, 
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LEE CLEP CE ce 
NEW YORK 
In the Farm Field Up-State 
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Seed dealers of Onondaga county 
report a normal sale of cabbage seed 
to be used in that section, also of 
seed potatoes, which was unexpected 
from early reports. Sales of the lat 
ter have been into the thousands of 
bushes ls. 

The Southern Cayuga county drain- 





age association has completed its or- 








Fanization, hich was begun ist 
vear, with Charles Tupper as presi- 
dent and Bert R. Smith as secretary- 
treasurer. The oflicers and director 
with the Cayuga county farm bureau 
form an executive committee to take 
tharge of a powerful ditching ma- 
chine now on its way to Senvth Lan- 
Sing for the use of the farme be- 
longing to the association. The lat- 
ter has an option on the entire out- 
put of tile made by the company and 
they will at once put in OOO rods or 
over of ditching. This is one of the 
tate’s finest productive areas as soon 
as the land is proper drained. Much 
of it previously drained shows most 
satisfactory result This is one of 
iY machines to be put out by the 
state. Only those sections needing 
the work most nd where organiza- 
tion is most complete will get ma- 
chines. The asso tion furnishe 
fuel for the machine, an operator and 
a fund for depres tion, the state fur- 
nish in expert to map out the ditch- 
in nd the furmer boards tl two 
worker ind p “ cents a rod for 
the ditchin 

Ogdensburg is to ila 9 D 
market for the in nd conveni- 
ence of its « I ind nearby fat 
ers, The « \ it ou lL ¢ 
bids for constr 

c' il New \ < nd other 
tion of the st ‘ ire being depleted 
of its young men very rapidly, sev- 
era train load . day leaving the 
irger centers All ection ire ral. 
lving to the support of the govern- 
ment in wonderful volume, 





Drying Potatoes on Large Scale 

















A, If, PULVER, NEW YORK 

Potatoes are being dried on a large 
cale at Elba, N Y, for the use of 
American soldier in France. The 
rovernment has a contract for all the 
dried product the company can fur- 
nish In all six plants are being op- 
« ted by the concern, some of which 
re in Michigan. The Elba plant em- 
ploys 200 hands and is putting up 43 
tons raw potatoes each day. It is ex- 
pected that later in the season car- 
rots and other vegetables will be 
aried, 

At Williamson the department of 
agriculture, co-operating with the 
Williamson vegetable growers’ associ- 
ution, is conducting a demonstrition 
campaign on the drying of potatoes 
into potato flour, to be used as a sub- 
stitute for wheat. In this section 
there are many apple evaporators 
which may be made available for use 
in drying vegetables and it is hoped 
the demonstration will give root to 
the practice of using the plants in 
drying the various vegetables grown 
in quantity on the muck lands of the 
district. 

Occasioned by war time conditions, 
female labor will be employed on a 

‘ale unprecedented this season on 
the fruit and truck far: of western 
and southern New Yor! At Sodus, 
Mrs Il. O. Havemever of New York 
city, organizer for the women’s land 
irmy, has arranged for camp for JIM") 
women to assist in the cherry harvest. 
In Chemung county M Lo e Rog- 
ers, farm labor specialist, ha begun 
a campaign to organize vomen 1s 
farm hands. Camps for the women 
will be established at Big Flats and 
at Southport. 

Steuben Co—s Y sOWN Crops are 
looking well. Grass conditions much 
below the promise of last month All 
meadows of more than three years 
standing are very weedy, new seeding 
thick, but heading short. Tobacco 
acreage appears slightly increased, 
plants starting under most favorable 


conditions. Eggs ec p doz, butter 45e¢ 
p Ib, old potatoes Oc to $1 p bu, new 
potatoes selling from stores 0c p pk. 

Erie Co—Farmers are all busy 
with June crops. All trees bloomed 
full and grass looks fine. Milk $2.25 


p 100 Ibs, butter 45c p Ib, eggs 35c p 
doz. 


Columbia Co—Prospects for rye 
and oats are favorable. The hay 
crop is not very promising. Roads in 


TAT 
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poor shape for time of year. Pota- 
toes cre looking tine and a fair acre- 
age planted. Hogs are in good de- 


rand end a few litters for sale. Eggs 
36e p doz, country stores butter We p 
veal calves 12@15¢c. Wool twine is 
‘arce, 
Columbia Co—Much 
kille d, will not be over 00% 


1 
Ib, 


rye winter- 
of a crop. 


Meadows also show effects of severe 
winter, grass short, thin and weedy. 
Oats are looking tine. Corn coming 
up good, but fields are very grassy 
on account of so much wet weather. 
Young pigs sold as high as S$ each 
when eight weeks old. Excepting 
peaches all fruits bloomed full, but 
pears and cherries did not set as 
usual, 

Washington Co—fve and grass are 
very light except ne seeding. Oats 
are looking fine and about the usual 
acreage of oats and corn for field 
and silo sown. Pastures are good and 
cows milking fine, not much call for 
fresh cows but a good demand for 
beef. Hay S18 to $20 p ton, eggs 3i7c 


p doz, veal lie p Ib, 


Tioga Co—Four weeks old pigs 
bring SG each. The boys and girls 
pig clubs, in Owego, Waverly and 
other sections of the county, have 


distributed many pigs to be raised by 
the boys and girls, and prizes are 
offered for the best pig at a certain 
age and the cleanest pig pen. So the 
contestant will learn lessons of neat- 
ness with the lesson of thrift. Pigs 
are plentiful, nearly all in the county 
raising their own meat.—[A. A. Drew 

Saratoga Co—Late sown rye which 
looked very poor in the early season 

making good growth now. Oats 


were put in very late but are coming 
up nicely. Butter 47¢ p lb, eggs JSc 
p doz, veal Ite p Ib. 


OHIO . 
Getting Help the Big Question 
it, WARREN FRANKLIN CO, O, 
New set meadows, especially clover, 

are in good condition. Much of it will 

ike 2% tons of hay per acre. Al- 


falfa has been cut and made into hay 


PHELPS, 


on some farms. Several lots of 35 
head of young steers 600 to 800 
weight, which had been brought in 
from Chicago, are now on pasture, 
after eating corn for a month or two. 
There are not many cattle of the 


weight of 900 to 1000 and over. Dairy 
cattle are growing into fine condition. 


The great question with the farm- 
ers is how to secure help to cultivate 
the corn and take care of the harvest 
of wheat, hay and oats. Men who 
can and will work on the farms are 
very scarce. The women, aged men, 
boys and girls will take a part in 
helping. Many of the farmcrs are 
working 15 hours every day. But 


they do not require that many hours 
of labor from the men who labor for 
them without extra pay. The price 
for fat hogs has been lowered to 
$17.25 per 100 pounds now. 


Aviators at State Fair 
CLARENCE METTERS 
The state board of agriculture has 
turned the Ohio state fair grounds at 


Columbus over to the United States 
government for the use of the war 
department as an aviation school. Al- 


ready preparations are being pushed 
to open the school, It is what is 
known as a ground school and is es- 
pecially for the instruction of me- 
chanics on airplanes. Because of the 
strain placed upon airplanes 
when in flight there must be no flaw 
anywhere and it is the duty of a force 
of mechanics to constantly look after 


great 


ch plane. The special instruction 
which will be given to 1500 or 2000 
men at the state fair grounds will fit 
them for early service overseas. The 
state fair will not be interfered with. 

The Ohio milk commission is work- 
ing on a plan which ff adopted will 
result in prices of milk producers and 
distributers throughout the state be- 
ing adjusted monthly. The Ohio food 
administration feels that under the 


present conditions of fluctuating costs 
of labor and eattle feed such a 
plan is best. Prices to consumers 
will be maintained uniformly the year 
round as nearly as possible, the milk 
commission believing that such a pole 
icy wiil mean greater consumption. 
The idea of the commission is that 
the alternate seasonal high and low 
profits of the producers and distrib- 
uters taken the year around will 
equalize themselves and prevent net 
losses to producers and distributerts. 
Establishment of a central point to 
which all of the wool produced in 
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Ohio may be sent to be graded and 
sold on a co-operative basis was dis- 
cussed in all of its details at a con- 
ference in Columbus recently by 
members of the Ohio sheep and wool 
growers’ association. The best way 
to work up interest in increased pro- 
duction of wool as well as the mar- 
keting of the wool under the most 
favorable conditions was the estab- 
lishment of county wool organizations. 

The plan will be to have these 
county organizations so closely linked 
up with the state association that 
there will be the minimum of expense 
and trouble in marketing the wool 
under the strict governmental regula- 
tions. Reports showed that there was 
a better day in sight for the wool 
growers. Not only is there a better 
price likely, but the co-operative mar- 
keting of the wool of the entire state 
would be a great patriotic service to 
the country, according to the opinion 
of the leaders of the Ohio sheep and 
wool growers’ association. 


Columbian Co—Apples_ will be 
searce, no cherries and some peaches. 
liarly planted corn looks fine. Wheat 
will be a big crop and oats look wel}. 
We have the best clover fields ever 
seen in this county. No stock for 
Potatoes @!Wec p bu, eggs dic 


sale, 


Pp doz. 
Stark Co—Wheat beginning to 
turn and not much promise for hay. 


Potatces looking good. Fruit will be 
short. Vecultry looking good. 

Morrow Co—Corn uneven owing to 
wet weather which delayed planting. 
Prospects for a wheat crop are good. 


Mats look fine and scarcely a poor 
fieid. Not very many potatoes plant- 
ed. Fruit prospects below average, 


many trees winterkilled. LGerries will 


be a good crop. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Tractors at Work 
OLIVER D, SCHOC K, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thirty-five tractors embracing seven 
manufactures which were purchased 
by Pennsylvania to expedite farming 
operations have thus far plowed 1800 
acres of land, and are still in opera- 
tion. Their work has been divided 
among at least a dozen counties. Al- 
though the actual expense of operat- 
ing the machines would hardly enable 
the state to declare any regular divi- 
dend upon the amount invested, yet it 
is regarded as a wise and beneficial 
movement because of the increased 
acreage planted and consequent larger 


crops of staples that is thereby as- 
sured. 
The success of many amateurs in 


the raising of brook and other varie- 
ties of trout where suitable waters are 
has created a new and live 
interest in the interesting work. It is 
an indisputable fact that there are 
many farms so situated and so splen- 
didly adapted for fish culture that the 
investment of but a small amount of 
labor and money would bring large 
profits and also aid in the production 
of much needed food. 

The state department of agriculture 
was largely instrumental in organiz- 
ing an association for the purpose of 
stimulating sheep raising in Pennsvl- 
vania. Sec Patton is president of the 
association. 

Many of the leading nurserymen 
could not fully meet the demand for 
trees this spring because of the scar- 
city of competent help, needed in the 
selection and packing of fruit trees. 
There does not appear to be any ap- 
prehension that the market will be 
overstocked by the increased acreage 
that is being devoted to orchards, 

An automobile trip through a dozen 
eastern Pennsylvania counties gave an 
ocular demonstration of the fact that 
wheat and rye prospects have been 
very greatly improved by the favor- 
able weather prevalent during the 
month of May. 


available 


Higher Telephone Rates 


An almost general increase in rates 
b«s been made by the rural telephone 
companies of Pennsylvania. Protests 
filed with the publie service commis- 
sion were dismissed and the new 
schedules now prevail. The commis- 
sion holds that publie utilities cou'd 
not conimnue to serve patrons for anv 


period cf time with good servwre if 
compelled to do so at a direct tinsn- 
cial loss, 


and strawberries’ sold 
throughout Eastern Pennsylvania at 
the highest prices ever known. not- 
withstanding the fact that a normal 
vield was to be had. Fanev straw- 
berries sold freely in the market 
houses at 2%) to 55 cents a box. Black 
Tartarian, Governor Wood and Wind- 
sor cherries were offered at 15 to 25 


Cherries 


>) 
cents a quart, while Early Richmond 
and Montmorency (sour) were quoted 
at 10 to 15 cents a quart. 

Poultry fanciers declare that the 


present high prices for dressed poy, 
try and cggs will be more likely to 
advance rather than decrease. Th 
season has not been favorable for th, 
breeding und rearing of chicks. Ty-. 
keys will be especially scarce througy. 
out this section. sai 

The Allentown fair must again be 
postponed for at least another year jp 
consequence of the U. S. military cop. 
tinuing in possession of the buildings 
and grounds of the society. From 
5000 to 6000 soldiers are encamped 
upon the ground regularly, represent. 


ing nearly every state in the union 
The numerous buildings were recon. 


structed to meet the demand of 


uses. 


hew 





Higher Prices for Cherries 


Although the cherry crop of eastern 
Pennsylvania was only slightly below 
an average crop, the prices realized 
were the highest known, ranging from 
10 to 25 cents a quart. Some growers 
were surprised upon receiving the re. 
turns from commission houses to find 
larger checks than had been expected, 

Government farm agents have given 
out interviews against working on 
Sundays, claiming that it is unneces. 
sary at this period, and that the crops 
will be safely garnered without re. 
sorting to Sunday farming operations, 

A number of clerks employed in the 
capitol at Harrisburg have arranged 
to spend their customary two or three 
weeks summer vacations on farms, to 
assist in the regular farm work, in. 
stead of spending both valuable time 
and money in idleness and frivolity, 

Wheat fields in the Lebanon and 
Cumberland valleys are showing signs 
of early maturity, and it is probable 


that the work of harvesting the crop 
will be far advanced before July 4th. 

That poultry raising does pay ap- 
pears to be the almost generally ac. 
cepted opinion in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. Farmers are hatching hundreds 
of chicks, knowing that last season’s 
phenomenally high prices must again 
prevail as a result of the high price 
and scarcity of all kinds of other 


meat. 

Southern Pennsylvania orchardists 
report a favorable outlook for the 
apple and peach crop. Snyder and ad- 
jacent counties will have the largest 
peach crop ever known in that sec- 
tion, if present favorable climatic con- 
ditions continue. 





Fruit and Prices 
W. H, BLACK, ADAMS COUNTY, PA. 


A recent rain and hailstorm swept 
a swath about 10 miles wide across 
the north end of the county, washing 


fields, guttering roads, logging grain 
and clover and greatly damaging 
fruit. Some farmers estimate their 
loss at several thousand dollars. The 


early apple crop has been greatly re- 
duced. It is hoped the damage to 
late apples will not be so _ great. 
Peaches are much damaged, cherries 
and pears are almost a failure. 

Owing to the early cold weather 
last winter and demoralized transpor- 
tation, farmers were unable to market 
potatoes, and the resulting glut has 
left much in stock, which is a loss, 
as raw potatoes are of little value as 
stock feed and few growers have 
time or facilities for cooking. Some 
ear loads have recently been shipped 
at 45 cents a bushel. Warehouse men 
are paying $1.50 for corn and selling 
at $1.80 to $1.90 p bu. Oats retail at 
SO to {Qc p bu. The crop prospects 
in the county as a whole bear out the 
estimate of a billion bushel wheat 
harvest and the rye crop will be the 
largest ever grown. Spring crops 
were generally got out in good time 
and are very promising. 





Butler Co—Corn continues growing. 
Farmers taking interest and working 
On crops on account of patriotic rea- 
sons and iair reluins, Pastures ex- 
cellent. 

Crawford Co—Farm 
along, nearly everything looks well. 
Pienty of buckwheat has molded in 
the bin making seed scarce and some 
corn had to be replanted. Strawber- 
ries sell at 18c p bskt, live veal 15%¢ 
p lb, eggs 26c¢ p doz, butter 50c p '% 
potatoes 0) to Toe p bu. 

Northumberland Co—Farmers aré 
busy working their corn. Truckers 
have been reaping a good harvest of 
vegetables and the sales of these 
have been very remunerative. Grain 
is more promising than earlier in the 
season. Our supervisors are continu- 
ing to improve the roads. Several 
sales of real estate have taken place 
recently at good prices. 


MARYLAND 


Harford Co—There is a marked im- 
provement in winter wheat, about the 
average acreage. The early sown is 
ripening and some will likely besin 


work well 





cutting. Oats are looking fine. Cora 
is all planted. Tomato plants 3! 
out and a larger acreage of buck- 


wheat sovn than last season. 
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Unsatisfactory Wool Distribution 


Flocks of sheep have now been di- 


vested of their winter overcoats, and 
eastern Wool growers, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New England, etc, are 


still somewhat in the air over the mat- 
ter of marketing to best advantage. 
American Agriculturist has printed 
much on the government control in 
cluding the analyzed quotations in 
jssue of May 18. This may be all right 
enough from the standpoint of the big 
fellows in the far west having bands 
of thousands of sheep, but not wholly 
for wool from the small flocks in our 
older, middle and eastern states. For 
example, a subscriber at Bangor, Pa, 
writes us that a local wool dealer vis- 
ited his farm saying he ‘‘collects the 
ind sends it to the government, 





W Ov 

they to wash and grade it and the 
farmer thence to get his pay for the 
product.” A similar inquiry comes 
from a subscriber at Lyndonville, Pa: 
A farmer living at Jeromeville, O, 
writes us complaining local wool buy- 
ers “only offer 65 cents, against 75 
cents paid last year.” 

American Agriculturist has further 
taken Poe the matter with the wool ad- 
ministrator, who is located at 273 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, asking for latest 
developments. In his reply he admits 
that the fleece wool situation is caus- 
ing much thought on the part of the 
war industries board, and that a fur- 
ther conference is to be held at Wash- 


ym, calling in some of the best 
i men in the business. 

nfirming what has been already 
ted in these pages the wool admin- 
tor says it is the government’s 
ition to protect the farmer, and 
assure him he will receive full market 
value for his wool, even paying the 
selling commisssion so the wool grow- 
er has only to stand the transportation 
to the seaboard market. “In issuing 
iits for local dealers to buy farm- 
wool, the war industries board 
hopes to afford the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to sell his wool at once for cash 
to his purchaser of former years, and 
at the same time that there should be 








pern 


ers’ 


no undue profits made, They have 
tuled that 114 cents a pound is the 
total amount of money which can be 
made by the dealeis buying the wool; 


and to further protect the farmer 
books of all dealers are to be inspect- 
ed by the government.” 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or --Wheat-—. -—Corm—, -—Osts—, 
Spot 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Culeago ...... 2.20 2.5 1 73 77 68% 
New Y -2.29 245 4176 1.83% 4% 
Bost ._= = — 1.86 -79% 
8 [218 245 1.54 LZ 69 

i coco — 250 2.52 184% 66% 
Minneapolis ..2.17 2.81 — 1.66 67 





Crop conditions continue highly fa- 
Yorable. This is true not only in the 
gfeat surplus states of the middle and 







tentral west such as O, Ind, Til, Ia, 
M Neb, Kan and Mo, but also 
generally true of the northern agri- 
cultural states even where wheat, 
‘ats and corn although important, do 
Not cover such great areas. The 


wheat harvest is on, the work moving 
Northward rapidly from Tex and 
Ukla; Kan looking for one of the big- 
fest yields of winter wheat in its his- 
ory and conditions favorable away up 
ite the Canadian Northwest. All of 
tis has its bearing on wheat values 
ric though government prices con- 
rol, 


Old arguments prevail whereby 
there is no Object in storing wheat as 
t leaves the threshing machine and 
fanning “mill because in spite of more 
a less discussion in congress the 
Prices long ago fixed still hold. In 
Many sections of the winter wheat 
ita farmers are indifferently provid- 
ti with storage facilities for small 
fain. The eastern flour trade is 
iuiet, millers closely watching declar- 
ee of the food administration 
: ich may possibly modify current 
‘strictions. The carlot price based 
% government requirements, 100% 
yheat flour, is $10.75@11.25 p bbl in 
ne 3 York {in sacks) for spring and 
ti 5@11.20 for winter with rye flour 
0.20@ 11.50, 
Feed grains have shown more or 
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How Best 
to Market 
Crops 
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Weakness due to the splendid 
crop prospects. Following a tempo- 
rary spurt of strength in the western 
corn markets a break of 2@3e p bu 
occurred under the fine start-off of 
the crop; oats rather unsettled. At 
New York, No 4 yellow corn was 
quotable around $1.66 p bu, No 5 do 
1.56, standard oats ST@SSe, clipped 
white S64%@S9%ec; at Philadelphia, 
standard oats were 8514 @Sie against 
a Chicago price of close to 7%e. A nom- 
inal market for rye in New York was 
$2 p bu, malting barley 1.25@1.30. 
The feed markets were dull, mills of- 
fering little; standard middlings 
$57.0 @3S p ton, linseed meal ™), vel- 
vet bean meal 42.5%), hominy feed 51@ 
o2, granulated yellow meal 5.10@5.15 
p 100 lbs, white meal 5.45. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 

1918... 46 45 46 

1917... 401% 37 41 

1916.. 3 29 oo 

1915.. 29 Y 28 30 
Butter 


All the warehouses of the American 
warehousemen’s assn have reported 
On cold storage stocks of butter as of 


date June 1, these slightly exceeding 
7,000,000 Ibs against scant 6,000,000 Ibs 
one year ago. 

At New York, no material change 
in the situation, market generally 
firm, good all around demand. Cream- 


ery higher than extra 4544 @46c p Ib, 
emy extra 44444 454¢, firsts 43@44c, 
state dairy 42% 44c, packing stock ZS 
@ Sse. 








At Utica, N Y, emy firm at 424e. 
Cheese 

At New York, firm but rather 
quiet, fresh flats 25% 9@24%4c p Ib, 
rg A gg 2514 4% 24e, fresh twins 

@ 24c, skims 154 1Sc. 

"ae v tica, twins sold 2214 @ 22 5¢¢ 
Pp lb, singles a shade premium, home 
demand increasing under the high 
quality of the cheese now being pro- 


duced. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

















Per 100 lbs Ca -—-Hoge-— — Sheep — 
joa. oir 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Chicago ......$17.90 $12.95 $17.00 $16 00 $14.49 $12.00 
New York .... 18.00 15.90 17.75 16.2 14.00 10.50 
Buffalo seccoce 3 == 13.50 17.75 16 10 13.75 11.50 
Pittsburgh eee. — 18.15 17.85 16.10 13.75 11.00 
Kansas City .. 17.75 13.50 16.80 15.75 14.25 11.50 
At New York, receipts of beeves 
have been more liberal, market opened 
steady, later ruled slow to 25¢c lower 
for all except common bologna cows. 


and again 15 
sold at $12@18 p 
100 lbs (outside figures for one car 
choice 1400 Ibs Fa cattle), bulls S@ 
15, cows 5.40014. Receipts of calves 
have continued moderate and market 
active and strong closing firm to 25e 
higher. Veals sold at 16@18.75 p 100 
Ibs, culls 11@15, grassers and skim 
milk calves 11@14, yearlings 8@9. 

Sheep and lambs in light receipt 
early in the week. Sheep steady; 
lambs strong at last week's closing 
prices. Later receipts more liberal 
and market steady. Closed slow and 
easier for all except prime lambs; 
sheep steady. Common to choice 
sheep (ewes) sold at $10@14 p 100 
Ibs, culls 6@9, yearlings 12@16.50, 
lamvs 20@ 22, culls 1S. 

Hogs ruled steady the first part of 
the week with limited offerings; closed 
firm on hght weights and pigs. Heavy 
to light weights including pigs sold at 
$17.50 @17.75 p 100 Ibs, roughs 15.50. 

The Horse Market 

Trade was quiet last week, prices 
fenersily steady. Fair to good heavy 
drafters are quoted at $300@425 p 
head, chunks 1100 to 1400 Ibs 2254 
275, common to good second hand 
horses of detivery type 50@175, old 
and inferior do at lower figures. 


At the close trade slow 


f@25¢c off. Steers 








Observations of a Milk Consumer 
{From Page 617: 


the consumer was 9 cents per quart 
and the admitted profit to the dis- 
tribater was 0.27 cent per quart. 

By drying milk in the country and 
selling through grocers, as condensed 
and evaporated milk is sold, the items 


of freight and ferriage, .00SS5; city 
hauling from railroad terminals, 
00257; pasteurizing (city plant ex- 
penses), .01458; and delivery expenses, 
.0420S, total .0GSOS—would be re- 


replaced by expenses not greater than 


marketing condensed milk, 
and thereby a saving of approximate- 
ly »0°% would be effected. 

None of the large distributers of 
liquid milk has ever commercialized 
2 process capable of making dry milk 
equivalent in quality to liquid milk. 
Why should they sell dry milk, with 
1% solids, while they are_ selling 
Grade B liquid milk with 13% solids, 
and condensed milk with 51% solids, 
and skimmed milk evaporated or con- 
densed with less than 31% solids? 

If the consumers and producers of 
milk are to receive any great benefit 
they must look to improved processes 
and to capital not now employed in 
the milk industry. It is as true today 
as it was 2000 years ago—new wine 
should not be put into old skins; nor 
dry milk into liquid containers. 


those in 


The Milk Market 

At New York, supply has 
maximum for the year. The 
for the week ending 


reached 
receipts 
June 15 exceeded 


400,000 cans milk and 24,000 cans 
cream. While no definite steps had 
been taken up to that time, looking 
toward a return to control of rates to 
tne federal milk commission in July, 
it was generally expected that the 
recommendations of the commission 
would be followed by all interests. 
Private regulation has not proved al- 


together satisfactory. 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 


freight and commission charges. When sold in 4 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 
Trees seriously damaged. Many 


dead or nearly so, Baldwins suffering 
mostly, especially those that bloomed 
last year. MelIntosh bloomed full. 
Some of the Northern Spy trees show 
damage.—[L. B., Ballston Lake, N Y. 

New apples are beginning to move 
With considerable freedom from Tenn, 
Ala, Del and Ga, total 59 cars for the 
week. 

At New York, occasional small lots 
of fey cold storage fruit command 
phenomenally high prices, Baldwin 
all the way up to $10@12 p bbl and 
Spy even more. Inferior fruit is not 


quotable. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, market little better 
than nominal, evap apples 14@1te p 
Ib; no trading in futures permitted 
before July 15. 

Feggs 
3,000,000 cases 
June 1 in 57 houses rep- 
resented by the American warehouse- 
men’s assn. This is almost ex- 
actly the number of one year ago the 


Scant 
cold storage 


egss 


were in 











YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 





our readers can find a quick market Jor 
anything and everyiiang that any farmer or other 
person may wish to sell, buy. rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 
Six Cents a Word 

Read by 625,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
aluable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 


Where 


the advertisement, and each initial or @ num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 


address on, aS we c3nnot forward replies sent 


to iis office. 
cop Y must be 
insertion in issue of the ft 
tisements of “FARMS SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 


receivcd Friday to guarantee 
lliowing week, Aciver 








NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or disp! ay of any 
kind will be allowed under this bead, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











EEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE, TOMATO, CAULIFLOWER and celery 
plants Shipped  anywher Roots i damjp moss 
2,000,000 cabhage plants—All Head Early, Su n, 
Copenhagea Mi, ket, Surehead Flat Duteb, Early 
Summer, $1.5 er WHOM; 10,00 $14 Re- rooted 
plants (mass of fine new ioots grown on, Che m), $1.80 
Der 1000: 500, $1 Danish Balli . . 
of 26 tons per acre), $1.50 per 
500, $1.25 Parcel post or 


Snowbail caul iflc on (fleld grow 
specialty of Snowball cauliflows 
0 utside about every five days t 





tly on If 

H pe : uM 

© plants ! i 

Matchless $2 per : 

Plants (ready Plume. Winter Queen, 
Gok jen Heart, Giant Pascal, $2 per 1000. Re-rooted, 
$: U0, $1.50 Send for list of plants. 
& SONS, Chester, N J. (20 





years vegetable plants exclusively.) 








CABBAGB, CAULIFLOWER, tomato and celery 
plants. — 2,000,000 cabbage plants (fled grown) All 
Head Early, Succession, Jersey Wakefield, E 
Summer, Enkhuizen Glory, Copenhagen Market, 
Dutch, Surehead and Savoy, $1.25 per 1060, $12 
10,000, $22 per 20,000, $50 per 50,000. (Extra 
twice re-rooted), $1.60 per 1000, $1 per 500. rt 
cauliflower plants—Henderson’s Snowhall, 2.75 
1000; (twice re-rooted), $4 per 1000 (These are 
fine plants, grown from hest seed.) 200,000 tomato 
plants (fleld grown)—Matchless, Stone and Suecess, 
$1.80 per 1000, SS per 5000 300,000 celery plants 
(ready July 1)—Winter Queen, Golden Heart and 
Giant Pascal. $2 per 1000: re-ropted, $3 per 1000, 
Golden Self Blanching (French grown seed), $3 per 
1000; re-rooted, $4 per 1000. Notice—All plants are 
fine stocky plants. Well packed and promptly 
shipped. They can he sent either by parcel post cr 
express. Send for free list of all getable plants 


ve 
and list of sat — customers. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 


Merristown, N 

















CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, tomato, pepper, beet, 
brussels sprouts, celery, asparagus, egg, lettuce, onion, 
thubarb, horseradish, sweet potato, -_" pl S. 
Mail or express prepaid. foe free. ARRY [> 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N ¥ 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS for summer and fall 
planting, pot-grown and minner Will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspherry blackberry, gooseberry. 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees for fall. Catalog 
free. TARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 

HARDY CHRYSANTHEMU MS—Colors, white, pink, 
rose, Indian red, bronze, yellow, crimson, violet. 
Strong plants, will bloom this fall. 15 for $1. post 
paid. with chrysanthemum booklet. EDWARD 
WALLIS. Berlin, N J. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 75e yandeed, postpaid. 


Good Ground, N 


CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, lettuce, 
celery plants, ready for field. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR BIDB—Cow, horse, or calf 
skina, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THB 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR co, Rochester, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


DOGS 
COLLIE PUPPIES from high class, registered 


stock. handsome and intelligent kimd. Circular. 
WINGERD'S COLLIE FARM, Chambersburg, Pa. 


HARRY SQUIRES, 





pep- 


CABBAGE, gor5 
Send 


per, egg, tomato, 
for price list. J. C. 











— 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


HELP AMERICA WLN by canning your surplus 
frnits and vegetables Avoid spoilage and loss by 
using reliable preservative methods. Concise eight- 
manual of instructions and eanning time-tables 
dime. MACABE, Box 395, Newark, 


page 
sent for one 
m ds 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED | BERKSHIRE 
oO; thre onth 
shites. SHADY SIDE FARM 
THORO! “GHBRED CHESTER 
sale, ‘ed to sell. ALLAN R 
NY. 


DI Ro JE RSEY Pp PIG 3. . $10 each, 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester Pa. 
ALES, six weeks to 
BROS, Coce 


sow, 100 
registered 


son, N 


pounds, 
April Berk- 
Mad ¢ 
WHITE PIGS for 
MORTON, Ash- 





Nice ones, 





hs old. 





or« M six mo! 
BRUBAKER . 
LARGE YORKSHIRE PIGS, ten 
ES. 1 | a 


PINES, Trou g 


MISCEL LANEOUS 
FOR SALE, or 
wer tree sprayer 





dollars. LONB 





stock, Tron 


exchange on live 
u t » With 100 














tank dot Three-quarters to 
auto wk in good shape BLACK DIAMOND 
MINORCA FARM, Mt >a. 

TOB ACCO sent ucky’s poe ue —~ leaf, che wing 


or sme t pounds, $ mums, $3, post- 


paid, JOUN BUCHAN AN ‘é SONS, Morg nfleld,. Ky 
"100 FINE WHITE “ENVELOPES, your card printed 
on corer, postpaid ( Samples free. P RIN rE 


HOWLE, Beehe Ve 





A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 











and rig to look after the interests of American Agri 
culturist in their own and nearby territory, Salary 
and expenses paid, Jo not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work, When 
Writing, give the addresses of two * three business 
} ——- me for referene Idress Ageney 
Depart ent, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. New York 

City, N ¥ 
BAILBOAD TRAFFIC INSPEt TORS Ww ANTED— 
$125 a month and expenses to sta wrt he urs: 
threa mo nths he me stu ty r guarantee; 


tor 


range for Be limit. Ask 
Booklet L-34. FRONTIE R PRE P SCHOOL, Buffalo, 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Farmers, men, women 
18 or over. Thousands government war jobs. $100 
~~ > 8 —wd clerical work. Common education suf- 
fic Vrite for List positions open FRANKLIN 
INSTITU TE. » A 





Dept R 40, Rochester, N 
~~ WANTED—A good, practical dairyman for herd of 
gras — A man who ig sober, reliable and w 
feeding and care of cows. HEART'S 


DEL. IG Hr ARM, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE | 


HELP? 


Chazy, 





F ARM 





DO YOU NEED We have many 
able bedied. young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms, If you need 

g ady, sober man, write for an order blank. 

philanthropie organization, and we make no 
“hares employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AG Ric ULTURAL SOCIETY, 175 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 
YOUR CHANCE is in 


business opportunities offer you 


Rich lands and 
Farm 


Car nada. 
independence, 


lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock, Taxes aver- 


age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churehes, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special homeseek- 
ers’ fare certifieates. Write for free booklets. ALLAN 
CAMERON, General Superintencent Land Branch, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta. 


GENERAL UTILITY FARM-—Stock, 
1900 cords wood go with this 172 acre farm of finest 
soil to be found. Fine orchard; nine room house; 
basement barn; silo; milk house, wagon house, etc. 
Price $7000, only $2500 down. Write PERRY FARM 
AGENCY, Canajoharie, N Y, for other bargains. 


FARM WANTED! State terms, price, how far 
from railroad. Near town, neighbors, church, school, 
store: woodland; all buildings. J. A. PONGB, 212 
Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 


FOR SALH—148 
owner. RD gas en 
Harpersville, N ¥ 





tools, crops, 








acre dairy farm, occupied by 
WILLIAM B. WEBE, 























The Junc Bug or “May Beetle” 
"| insect is a close relative to the 
in tact, another form of the 
mie l ect The pest can be com- 
| ted by plowing certain periods 
its lite history 
same date. The Wicks cold storage 
bill in N Y has become a law, ex- 
tending the storage time limit for 
food trom 10 months to 12 months 
und providing for monthly reports by 
Wwarchousemen 
At New York, firm and active, fresh 
gathered extra S's G@40'sc p doz, 
firsts JS @ Glee 
Dressed Meats 
At New York. veal calvé in mod. 
erate pply, l e to choice 244 27e¢ 
p Ib, he y or common 1S@ 22e. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, nearby berries of 
every description plentiful and selling 
well t full prices when choice. al- 
though some Weukness in blackber- 
ric Peaches in good demand, $2.25 
> p carrier, sour cherries 5O@ The 
p t-lb bskt, strawberries 224% Bwe p «at, 
blackberries 1o@2 «, spberries 10% 
lsc p pt, huckleberries 154 25c p qt, 
Hlay 
At New York, some we ~~ ex- 
hibited in low and medium grades, 


offerings imple all around and, out- 








fide notations rather extreme. Ove 
er or mivted hay offered rather eee 
inelvy at S20@26 p ton, No 1 timothy 
280 30, lower grades 194 26, rye straw 
16% 18, 
Onions 

At New York, supply of southern 
stock ample, Tex yellows $1% 179 p 
cra and white 1.50% 2.50, 

Potatoes 

Total movement of new _ potatoes 
for the week ended June 17 accord- 
ing to the bureau of markets was 4188 
eurs compared with 265L a week 
eurlier and 2856 cars the correspond- 
ing week last vear. Movement of old 
potatoes is falling away with only 617 
ears for the week chiefly from the 
Creat Lakes region and from Me. 

Specifications require that potatoes 
on govt orders to be shipped to the 


eantonments shall be of U S grade No 
Tl} and handled on the 100 weight basis 


whether packed in bags or bbls. Large 
quantities have just been purchased 
for July delivery. 
Potato acreage nearly normal 
around Malone, Franklin Co, N Y; 
ipply of seed potatoes proves plenti- 


ful. Many farmers not through plant- 


ing second week in June. 


At New York, arrivals from the 
south are liberal both via rail and 
boat and the market about steady 


with No 1 $444.50 p bbl, No 2 do 


LWwa250, Old potatoes were in am- 
ple supply, arrivals including quite a 
number of cars from northern points, 
track sales largely on the basis of 
ecomewhere around 1 1.10 p bu of t® 
Ihs Sweet potatoes sold at 15005 p 
bskt. 
Poultry 

At New York, a fair demand, but 
market showed some tendency toward 
weakness, Broilers 40@ We p lb 1 w, 
fresh killed dry-picked turkeys 30 
ase p lib ad w, choice to fev broilers 
~aitoec p lb d w, western fowls 33 
ic, LI ducklings ox 

Wool 

Officials notify railroad director +o 
hasten in every way the movement of 
wool from interior points to the gre 
centers of distribution such Beston, 
I} iladelphia and New Yor The 
shearing season has practi v closed, 
Where nece irv to 1; ilitat the 
movement of wool, there will be mod- 
ification of railroad embargo, 

Refore the ways and m¢ com- 


Hank Reid of 


mittee at Washington, 
Chicago appeared last week urging a 
prohibitive tax on the use of wool 
shoddy; said some clothing manufac- 
turers are using an extra percent 2 
of it; also proposed federal tax on all 
dogs of $245 p head. 
Vegetables 

Jobbers complain demand very slow 
for canned tomatoes at the high prices 
which have been asked for some time 
past: offerings substantially larger 
with No 2 standard Md pack around 
£1.40@1.50 p doz. 


At New York, variety very full, 








Good to fey 
doz bchs, 
bskt, old 
@tp 


joe @ 


prices good in the main. 
paragus $1L50@5.50 p 
string beans $1.75@3.25 p 
carrots $3@5 p bbl, new do $2 
1”) behs. hothouse cucumbers 


$1.25 p doz, new cabbage ¥1.00@ 3p 
cra, cauliflower S2.504 5.50 p _ l, la 
eggplant $1.25 2 p bx, kale W%@ ¢ ye p 
bbl, lettuce SLOOG 2.50, etn ent Se py) 
tik p lb, oyster plant S22. p 100 
bchs, pepper S1@ 1.25 p bx, green 





peas S150 > p bskt, radishes Wew 


S1 p 100 behs, spinach $141.25 p bbl, 

immer squash Sl@2 p bx, new tur- 
nips S244 p 100 behs, old do $1,754 
~ p bbl. 


Standardizing Sweet Potatoes 


Grades for sweet potatoes from 
farm to market are being carefully 
onsidered by the bureau of markets at 


some tentative speci- 
fications sent out to g and deal- 
el The chief of the bureau, Charles 
J. Brand, writes us that over 90% of 
all replies reaching his office from all 
parts of the country have indorsed the 
the department. 
rinia produce 


ishington and 
rowers 


suggested by 
ustern shore of Virg 
perhaps the largst organi- 
country marketing the 
sweet potato, indorsed the grades as 
submitted and states that it will make 
every effort to use these grades in the 
marketing of the 11S crop of sweet 
potatoes. 

An ab 
is here 
growers 


grades 
The Ex 
exchange, 
zation in the 


tract of the proposed grades 
presented to be studied by 
and dealers everywhere. It 


will afford them opportunity to state 
their objections, if any, before the 
grades are finally recommended. 

The purposes of the United States 
grades for sweet potatoes are to provide 
a standard basis of value, determined 
by size and quality, upon which grow- 
ers and dealers can buy and sell. 

° To keep on the farm, where they 


a value as stock feed, all unmar- 


hai e 
ketable sweet potatoes, 


Quality Requirements 


The two decrees of quality provided 
in these grades are explained by the 
definitions “practically free’ and “free 
from serious damage.” There are two 
kinds of damage from which the sweet 
potato may suffer: 

1, Damage caused by elements over 
which the farmer has no control, or 
which are hard to control, such as 
frost, heat, insects, disease and cracks 


from several causes, 


®» Damage caused by careless digging, 
hauling and handling, such as excessive 
dirt, bruises, sears am cuts, This 
character of damage is controllable. 

When the farmer begins digging his 
crop, he should be able to class his 
stock as to quality and determine 
whether it will meet the rquirements of 
the U S Faney No 1.U S Nol anduUus 
medium grades, within the meaning of 


“practically free” or of 
jumbo grades 
the definition 


the definition 
the U S No 2 and U 8S 
within the meaning of 


free from serious damagt 
Tentative Grade Specifications 
vy 8S No 1 
This grade pt consist of sound 


varietal char- 
Tree 


frost 


sweet potatoes of similar 
acteristics which are practically 
from dirt or other foreign matter, 
injury, dry rot, bruises, cuts, scars, 
cracks, and damage caused by heat, 
disease, insects (including weevils), or 
mechanical means 

The diameters shall be 


not less than 


1% inches nor more than 34% inches and 
the lengths shall be not less than. 4 
inches or more than 10 inches, but the 


leneths may be less than 4 inches if the 
diameters are 2', inches or more, 


In order to allow for variations inci- 
dental _to commercial grading and han- 
dling 5% - weight may be below the 
least or above the greatest diameters 
and lengths pres¢ ribed, and, in addition 
g by weight of such lot may be be low 
the Yreanaining requirements of this 
rade. 

. “ t™ S Medium 

This gerade shall consist of sound 

sweet potatoes of similar_varietal char- 


acteristics not meeting al] the require- 


ments of the grade U S No 1, which 
are practically free from dirt or other 
foreign matter, frost injury, dry rot, 
bruises, cuts, sears, cracks, ang damage 


insects (includ- 


disease, 
means. The 


caused by heat, : 
mechanical 


weevils) or 


ing ne 
diameters shall be not less than 1%4 
nor more than 21, inches; same 5% vVae 


riations allowed as above. 
U S No 2 





This grade shall consist of sweet po- 
tatoes of similar varietal characteris- 
ties not meeting all the requirements of 
any of the foregoing grades, which are 
free from serious damage caused by 
dirt or other foreign matter, frost in- 
jury, heat, decay, dry rot, bruises, cuts, 
cars, eracks, or other disease, insects 

neluding weevils), or mechanical 

eans. The diameters shall be not less 
than 11%%4 nor more than %% inches: and 
lengths not more than 12 inches; same 
allowance. 
Our Veterinary Adviser 
Treating Sick Horse 

T have a_ hors which was taken 
sick, Her hair is ‘rough and she rubs 
and bites her side She stands with 
her head down and eats only a few 
” nouthfuls of hay. She is in fairly 
ood flesh, but has passed little red 
worms about as large as _a coarse 
thread and about 1 =inch long— 
{M. M., New York, 

A»parently the horse has either 


the mange or. lice. Give her a 
thorough washing with warm water 
and soap and when dry apply the fol- 
lowing: Oil of tar 4 ounces, powdered 
sulphur 4 ounces, crude oil 1 quart. 





show 





Apply every third day for two or 
three applications and then after two 
days wash off. The following should 
be used for the worms, being given 
as a drench: Spirits turpentine 1 
ounce, chloroform 1 ounce, linseed 
cil 1 quart. This is to be given three 
hours before feeding, after the horse 
has fasted overnight. 





Veterinarian Necded, 


We have a _ horse which has an 
abscess in his head, which breaks and 
discharges through the nostrils. What 
would you advise? I have several Hol- 
stein heifers, two-year-olds, and am 
unable to get them to breed.—[W. B., 
New York 

The symptoms suggest that the 


horse is suffering from a collection of 
pus in one of the sinuses of the head, 
and which can only be relieved by a 
urgical operation by a veterinarian. 
There is no remedy which will insure 
heifers to breed. A change of sire 
may be desirable, if that fails it 
would be advisable to fatten them 
and use them for beef. It is possible 
that their age has something to do 
with their failure to breed. 





Paralysis in Pigs 

When two months. old 
started to get. sick, When 
would take a few mouthfuls 
stagger around in a circle as though 
blind. They would then lie flat on 
their side and tremble. This would be 
i minutes, and they would 
feed potatoes, buck- 
little whole oats 


pigs 
fed they 
and then 


my 


over in five 
eating, We 
bran 


finish 


wheat, and a 
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and water, giving a five-quart Pailful 
three times a day. = are Worse jn 
cold weather. The are now five 
months old.—[M. B. R, Elk County, Pa 

The pigs are suftering from a fo rm 
of paralysis, which is quite common 
among young pigs, and curable if 


closely attended to. The animals 
should be removed to clean and dry 
quarters and given one dram of iodide 


of potash twice daily, morning ang 
night, in sufficient water to dissolve 
the iodide and mix same in feed 
Sudden Death of Cow 
T have a cow which died in great 


fell down and was not 


agony, She able 
and had a good 


to get up without help, 


appetite until time of death. The dij. 
restive System seemed clogsed and the 


eyes sunk back into the head. At the 
time of death much blood and pus were 
passed, Medicine which the local yer. 
erinarian gave did not do much good, 
[G, H., Beaver County, Pa. 

It is difficult to determine the exact 
disease from which this cow suffered, 
There is no disease that we know of 
which would adapt itself to the symp- 
toms given, although it is possible the 
cow was injured just prior to parturi- 
tion. On the other hand, it may have 
suffered from some form of paralysis, 





In case of similar trouble give at once 
two pounds of epsom salts dissolved 
in water in one dose. 

When the calf does not eagerly 
drink all the skim milk offered cut 


quantity. 


down the 


















A Record Shorthorn 
Fr. J. Curtin, secretary of the New 
England Shorthorn breeders’ associa- 


tion, sends us word that the milking 
Shorthorn cow, Buttercup 2d, born 
June 20, 1908, produced from Decem- 
ber 18, 1916, to December 18, 1917, 
15,608 pounds milk sand with an 
average fat test of 4.21%, producing 
657 pounds fat, making her the 
champion butter fat producer of the 
breed. lier high month she produced 


2222 pounds milk and 105 pounds but- 
ter fat. Buttercup 2d freshened again 
March 27, 1!18, and in the month of 
April produced 21t1 pounds milk, 
containing ‘} pounds butter fat. She 
weighed 1540 pounds two days before 


She freshened this year. Certainly 
there are very few of the straight 
dairy cows who can show better abil- 


ity than this and none of them could 
such a careass of beef.—[E. 
A. 


Strathglass Records 


Strathglass farms of.Port Chester, 


N Y, have just completed two credit- 
able advanced registry Ayrshire rec- 
ords. Imported Ww hitehill Fanny has 


just finished a record of 16,811 pounds 


milk, 638.07 pounds fat at the age of 
11 years. This in itself is a splendid 
record, but the completion of this rec- 


ord gives Fanny a four-year cumula- 
tive record averaging 15,650 pounds 
milk, 519.46 pounds fat. 

Whitehall Fanny’s stable mate, also 
a i1l-year-old has also completed a 


yearly test of 12,51S pounds milk, 
526.83 pounds fat. 
Both cows were bred in Scotland, 


imported, owned and tested by Strath- 
glass farms. Eleven-year-old records 
are common to the breed and this 


persistent uniform production is ap- 

pealing to the American farmer and 

making Ayrshires popular.—L[LE. A. H. 
Interest in Ghorthorns 

F. J. Curtin, secretary of the New 


England Shorthorn breeders’ associa- 
tion, writes: “The interest in 
ing Shorthorns continues to grow rap- 
idly and more and more new herds 
are being started. The difficulty now 
is in finding suitable foundation fe- 
males. There are still a few bulls 
available for heading first-class herds. 
Recent sales in England have been on 


a very high level, averaging we!l 
toward $1000 in the collective sales. 


Four milking Shorthorn cows in Ver- 
mont made a net profit, above all feed 
cost, in one year of $292. Only the 
butter fat was sold, and there is over 
and above this return to be consid- 
ered, the value of the skim milk 
which was retained on the farm.”— 
{E. A. H. 
Prolific Berkshires 

H. c. & H. B. Harpending, breeders 
of Berkshire swine of Dundee, N Y, 
write: “We have just sold to F. J. 
Curtin, manager of Flintstone farm 
at Dalton, Mass, the young boar, High- 
wood Rival. Some time ago we sold 
his little brother to the government 
and we are retaining two boars from 
this litter to develop for our own herd. 
They are sired by Highwood Rival, 
and are out of Highwood Belle 176th. 
She is a sister of our herd boar, High- 
wood Improver 12th, and is also a sis- 


milk- | 





ter of Highwood Duke 92d, a boar we 
sold IF. A. Noteware of Spokane, 
Wash, that weighed 975 pounds at two 
years of age. She herself will weigh 
over 600 pounds in breeding rig and 
has farrowed litters of 14, 15 and 1%.” 
(E. A, H. 


Shorthorns and Berkshires 


J. Curtin, manager of the Flint- 
stone farm, Dalton, Mass, w: 
“We have recently sold milking Short- 
horn bull calves to R. J. Rand of Ver- 
Massachue- 


ites: 


mont and C, L. Allen of 
setts. We have shipped Berkshires 
to I. G. Payne of New York, F. H, 


Bacon of Pennsylvania and to W. H. 
Heustis of Massachusetts. Our cows 
continue to produce very well indeed, 


the high production for the month 
being 1557 pounds milk. The high 
fat test was 5.13%, the 30 head on 


official test averaging over 1000 pounds 
each for the month, with an —— ge 
fat test of nearly 44%%.”"—I[E. A. H. 





Public Sale Reports 
Holsteins 
Pa. George R. Hill 


July 1-2 Towanda, disrersics 


sale. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co, managers. 
Aug 6-7 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 ‘0. 
Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 (< 
Oct 16-17 Columbus, 0. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 


Co. Consignment sale. 
Oct 18-19 Columbus, 0. 
Dairymen’s sale. E. M. 
Nov 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, 
Backus Brothers, managers, 


The Second x tional 
Hastings Co, mana ‘ 
at Liverpool sale - vilica, 
Mexico, N Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Instaliment plan: 20 
head to select from. Herd establi eked 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D., 

The Shadyside Farms, North Bentor. 0. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, 








Ipswich, Mass. 
C. E. Johneon, Mer. 





F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, 


CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


Herd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm, and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. 











———— 


wwClover Patch Farm 
Advanced Registry Ayrshires 


Average production of herd last year, inc!udit 
heifers, 9362 lbs., only three of which Ww afin 
test. A few yearlings and heifer calves ° 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 
Write today for description and prices 


MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N. Y- 














wannassane aren 
FOR SALE—PURE BRED BULL CALVES 
from our 36-lb. sire and out of A. — 
Calves well grown, nicely marked. Gente “ye - ¥. ¥. 
to Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. ™ 
Brown Brothers, Props. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Winterthur Farms 


OFFER FOR SALE 
AShow Bull Tracing to King Segis 
4—T IM ES—4 






Xo. 2—-B wn Oct. 28, 1917. He is large. typy. light 

ia CO 1 ~ will be ready for service this autumn. 

His six ! est dams average 29 Ibs. 

fire fake Pritie Segis, a son of King Segis, 

ores i . granddaughter of the nd 

cow Prilly. We have 70 of bis unt 

oar berd, the first of ‘whic h will freshes 

Dn K S P Duchess Lyo seen! se Ibs yrs.) is 

od wuter of King Segis lo he is in. “th pink 

of condition and will und oubvediy mane 3U Ibs. 
ythera ready for service at an early data. 


We ha 
= f heir 


prices, 


pedigrees and photographs. 








| find our prices reasonable, 
“WINTERTHUR FARMS 
—— . - DELAWARE 


see 


sPRINGD ALE FARMS. 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fali cows ready for shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 


Sune ELL apeUraenenenecueneuasar ne 





Henne 
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aed atic Farms 
Offer for Sale: 


 Springers. Large, heavy cows: with proper care 
will milk 900 to 12,000 pounds per year 





40 Fr sh cows. Some of them ara now milking 65 
pounds per day. 

60 Extra : fue cows, due to freshen this fall. A good 
many are milking 40 pounds of milk per day 
now. In calf to registered bulls. 

Be a stored heifers, Fine, larga heifers; part of 
sem are bred, 

one grade heifers, one and two years old. 

15 Begistered bulls, 

WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
$8 & 20 205 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. ¥. 





patent 


Holstein Bull. 


. son of a 35 Ib. cow. 


DAM: 
20. lb. granddaughter of Pontiae Korndyke, 


For a quick sale, PRICE $250. 


Heaceanerensegusecinite 





Pee 











CL. enetatite bei hence N. ¥. 

mu 
Bird by Homeste ad Superb Triumph, No. 160628. 
Average records of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. 
mul 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk 
tad 118.30 Lbs. butter, 30 days. This bull represents 


quarter of the blood of Rag Apple Korndyke on 
gir side and one-sixteenth of the world record 


» dam’s side. Dam of calf No. 1: Ida 

ral F rmst ead, Born Jan, 22, 1918. Price $150.00. 
f ¢ No. 2: Sadie “Homestead Coucordia 
28, 1917. Price $150.00. These calves are 


1 and in good condition. Price ir indi es all 
pers, f. o. b. cars. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





Registered Holsteins) 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam....$50.00 
Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 

King Korndyke Sadie Vale...... +++ $75.00 
Keifer calf, two months old........ . $75.00 


W.H. MACE, 


Bor 242, Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 
Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

vt. held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
2 First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 

Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 

tkboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
1b. dam. Also bull calves. 
CL,BANKS & SON, 


ee 


Fine Holstein Springers 
5 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 Years ( 




















New Berlin, N. ¥ 








2A. R. O. Bulls Yr 
a BOWDISH :: Cortland, N.Y. 








SI 25 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29,1916. Nice individual well 


etal Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyk 
vt ghest year record son of the great Ring 
the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 


ro excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
int lams average over 26 Ibs. each. 
|| 4. KNAPP &SON, - FABIUS,N. Y. 


=e 





ease 
re 
A few well bred BULL gy from bigh record 
%. at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred right, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFRBY, INC. 
Baldwinsyi 
a 








lle, or Liverpool, New York 








MUL YUASA 


Holstein Heifers: 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right fér a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Scheacctady, N. Y. 
UQUDUUUUNUULALLUVUURAUUL duit WMV AUGHUULUUULLSUAA A 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 



























ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 
J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 
MAPLE tAWN HOLSTEINS 
™ 7s Bolstein —_ r calves, $15 to 
$25 each. Express paid in lots of 
5. 20 heifers, 12 weeks of 





Priced very low for imme- 
ate sile. 2 heifers and regis 
tered bul for $75. 30 registered 
yy heifers, ail ages. egistered and 


grade cows, heavy producers, The 
price is right. 200 head from 
which to select. Bargains 


in 
registered bulls, all age sell 
satisfaction and can supply your wants in Holsteins, 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, .N. Y 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
press paid, in lots of 5. 
Registered bulls, 5 months 
old to 1 year old. Regis- 
tered heifers, allages. Reg- 
istered and high grade 
cows; large stock on hand 
to select from. 

JOHN C. REAGAN, - TULLY, N. Y. 











7% Holstein 
HEIFER 
CALVES 


Tyeuanaeneoenunees crepernentoneticeneeremeaises 


40 Ries ¥ owns Sialenpinn 








mei Qadin » Bast : 


J. A. LONERGAN : 
brine -- N.Y. 


ecee: eve ranenNY nad 





tourer 





Springers, extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 
Forty high gra r He yIstein - on . two years old, dug 
to freshen th ! 25 he 12 to 18 months old. 


FRED J. SAUNDERS, Tel. 


FOR SAL 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. 


"Sav, CORTLAND, N. Y 





30 REGISTERED 
Holstein Heifers 
Also have a few cows 


for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers, Also bave some grade yearlings. 
J. R, FROST. . MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





PURE 


HOLSTEINS Make the Most 


Breeders and Cairymen we wo ll 
pay them big. Write tor free Information, 


The Holstein- Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ae tee Bull Calves 


from A. RB. O. dams, at reasonable prices. Good 
individuals and well bred. 

F. C. BERNING 
R. F. D. 7. - - - 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
100 Wearling noe. STEIN BUI Ee 


Born March 25, 1917. Sire $100 
bull, 


a 33 
Dam, a daughter - ‘a 21.89-Ib. aan of 
Changeling Butter Boy. Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale 
Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y 


Flintstone 
Farm | 


Breeders of— 


| 
MILKINGSHORT-HORNCATTLE 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
BELGIAN. DRAFT HORSES 


Our heifer, Lady of Meadowbrook, 
has just completed an official record 
of 10,916.6 Ibs. of milk and 426.352 
Ibs. of fat. 

This is the world’s record for the 
breed of a junior three-year-old. 


Another heifer, Lady Sale 15th, 
has just completed an official record 
of 10,178.8 Ibs. of milk and 389.287 
Ibs. of fat, as a two-year-old. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 





BRED 






























































Serviceable Bulls 


By A. R. Sires 
Out of A. R. Dams 


We have for sale two young bulls, one two 
years old and the other 18 months old. Excelle nt 
individuals; good size; both nearly white; sure 


free from tuberculosis and guarantee d 
We intended keeping them both for 
usa x, our own herd, but as we recently pur- 
cha i BARON OF HIGHLAND we 
have yy *-~ to dispose of them, 

Both bred in the PURPLE, with great milk 
production on both sire and dam side. Priced to 
sell quickly. 

We also have a few bull calves and heifers, 
reasona priced. Correspondence solicited and 
given prompt attention. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Thomas W. Clark, Manager Edgemont, Pa. 


at service; 
in every way. 

















| 
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SWINE BREEDERS 








to these breeders for prices, etc. Send at once for free book, “Berkshire Hogs.” 


American Berkshire Association 


MN Den 


Breed Berkshires— They Pa y 


Economize on corn. You can produce market toppers chiefly on inexpensive feeds, Wiite 


Sak 


Address 


530 E. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. 





BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are now offe ring weaned pigs that are growthy 
and of excellent type They are from large, pro 
life sows Weighing 500 pounds to 650 pounds each. 
Can spare a few gilts bred for summer farrow, 
also service boars. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Big Type Berkshires 


Send for Wiustrated Circular 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs 
born in August and September to be shipped at 
8 to 10 Weeks old at $20 each and up. 
Cc. H. CARTER, 
Whitguern Farm, - 





West Chester, Pa. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 
fall pigs 
NOEL BOYCE, B.D. 4, 


BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires places them 
at the TOP. We have boars ready for service 
Fall pigs, both sexes, for sale, carrying the blood 
of the Grand Champions. Send for circular to 


HOOD FARM, - - LOWELL, MASS 












LARGE BERKSHIRES AT woe 
Special-——Fall var mg i boars, ready for service, 
Weighing in breeding condition 200 to 350 ia 


at six and seven menthe of age. A few that w 
00 poundg when six months old, from 4 
that farrowed litters of 14 and 17. Also boar 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, 





pigs. 
N.Y. 





Large mor Berkshire Swi ine 


Re i tered stock ¢ st types, Both sex 
not akin, at right ’ ri 
HOME FARM, - " ENTER VALLEY, PA, 








- | Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


Listen, Hear Ye! 


Buy big type Poland-Chinas. Some good one boar 
pigs for sale. Buy one and improve your stoc Sow 
pigs all sold. G. S. HALL, « FA RMDALE, 0. 








POLAND CHINAS 
The big. mellow kind, with lots of growth. Spring pigs, 
either sex, Lage chi vice gilts of 200 and 250 pounds. 


The ki 
RITCHEY A AND ‘BROKAW, R. D. 2, Flushing, Ohio 





saemt 


KINDERHOOK 000g 
-REGISTERED-DUROCS_ 





Hey 


March and April pigs—Blood of Golden Model, = 
Defender, Pals King, Prince of Cols, Chief = 
= Justice, and then some. Extra good, large-boned, = 


stretchy huskies—some compact, easy feeders. We = 
= guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction, or 
= woney back. : 


z Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Assoclation 
= Roy McVaugh, Sec-Treas., Kinderhook, N, Y. 


OO nine r ma 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 





A Belrose Modern Registered Duroc Brood Sow 
for late summer farrow, will : rove a profitable invest- 
ment. Order now from comp. te herd. Prices right. 
Service boara that are BEAL boars. 

BELROSE FARMS, POOLVILLE, N. Y. 


O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 





Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. Over- 
stocked; they must be sold at once. Write 
your wants. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, . Cortland, N. Y. 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

HUGENSB P. BOGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ABCADIA FAEM, ° : BALLY, PA. 





“HAMPSHIRES” 


free circular. 
Bulls, 
Herd 
Guernseys. 


Any age, 
Also Guernsey 
from Accredited 
Registered 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





HE ART’S DELIGHT FARM 
DORSETS and 
| SOUTHDOWNS 
|| A large number of our choice spring lambs 
are being offered 
| FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 
| We are accepting orders for 


ENTIRE SHOW FLOCKS 
or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
| Chasy - . - New York 


= = —_— = 


Pinehurst centile 
Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are ne 
good ram to head your flock in 1918, SEND eave 8 
AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE EARLY, as there will 





————————SSSaS 


ice 





be a big demand this year. We have alre a ly booked 

orders for 10 rams. In August an September wae 

will have a few ram and ewe lambs for gal . 

DAN = HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 








THE fg ghey od FARMS 


are offering from their ted Horne ~ Dorset Flock 
fitted th ¥ flocks, If ints . sted, wr 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Megr., BENNING wont VERMONT 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Hampton’ s 's Black Leghorn Chicks by “Parcel 
2.500 f. delivery weekly July 19, 17 








Post : 











$i2 per 100; $6.50 per 50: $3.50 per 25 
DO YOU KNOW a A The Black Leghorns led tha 
ten breeds represer inela nd fag «CLaving 
Contest the past sé seal w th eg i That 
they led for Jan., Feb., and Mure “h erat they are 
the best breed on earth That the Famous Hampton 
Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 
grow into the best layer you ever had “Th it when you 
buy chicks of Hampton you get a square deal Order 


your chicks now and get them when yo J wen it them, 





Safe delivery guaranteed. Ms fre ls all 
Write for it. E. Hampton, Box A. 'Pittstown. N. J. 
100,000 Chicks 4: 

A & Aug. delivery 
eight best iricties, al up. Pare post 
charges pai ‘te your r 0. ly $1.00 re quired with 
order, balance before we ship Booklet free. 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, . 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


Heavy laying strain S. C. White Leghorns. Book- 
ing orders now at $15 per hundred. Safe delivery 
Strong, vigorous chicks. 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. E. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y¥ 


RICHFIELD, PA, 























REDS, ROCKS, 

Leghorns, Wyandottes, 

Orpingtons Catalog 

Ww. F. A LLPOT Box 29, FRENCHTOWN, WN. J 

SPEC: wal pRice ow © ~ caged 

for a sh mm, aneet Bar 

Rock, $12 0 “Reds, $13 ie 4 we = delivery, Live 
arrival guarantes “dl. Postp 

—. R. HUMMER & co... FRENCHTOWN, N, §. 








Large English Yorkshires Exclusively 
PIGS FOR SALE 


J. COGSWELL 
60 Middlesex Reed - Rochester, N. Y. 





BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs on 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 


AUOTTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Wvery branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Dl. Carey M. Jones. Pres. 


WM. BAHE. 











Mention American Agriculturist when 
you write to any of our advertise 
ers; you will get a very prompt reply. 





from rom thor: ughbred Rocks, Wyand ittes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, 13 $1 


EGGS, 





30, $2. Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 13, 
Houdans, Silver Campines, = $1.50. Catalog. 
year 19 varieties S. K. MOHR. Coopersburg, 





aS Baby Chix 
- White horns $14.00, Brown Legh orna, S.( 
Reds, White and Barred Rocks, Black Minorcaa, 
$16.00 per 100. Safe delivery ‘with full count of 
Strong, Healthy Chix guaranteed Delivery be 
ginning April il. Hatched from strong healthy Free 
Range stock; our 11th season. The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N.Y 


CHICKS 20c oa., $18 per 100 








Silver, 


White Hy 1d Columbian Wvya 
dotte s. Rock * d Re 4s. Pekin 
and Rouen ducklings, 35¢ ea, $30 pe 100. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, >a. 





Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


The World’s Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 





and eggs. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND. - CORTLAND. N.Y. 
€0 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping o8 


eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our at Be that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of egga 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisera to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 









































































































































The Indian—IlI 


Little Patience looked up and be- 
tan to whimper with fear. 

“Get out, you old rip!” said Kent. 

“Kat! Eat!” insisted the squaw, a 
cert n ferocity in her manner 

Did you walk clear in from the 
reservation?’ asked Lydia 

The squaw nodded, and held out 
her serawny hand for the children’s 
inspection, “No eats, all time no eats! 
You give eat poor old woman.” 

“Oh, Kent, she's half starved! Let's 


give her ome of our lunch,” ex- 


laimed Lydia, 


“Not on your life,” returned Kent, 

Dit Liz) lot! W don't they 
we k 

ani we'd ro halves, we'd have 
ene insisted I 

You told m only enough for 
ve ! ii lu t | | re you old 
il 

rhe I did nog o !1 r a 

lan at Net The eves were 
i ned on L e lo ‘ 

} nery,. @x} 1 | Lvaia | 
| nirer 1 ‘ mip ¢ 

I ed rhen ‘ I 

I I $ ( ( t i I 

} e! nd She laid 
thie precio ‘ l n t 
t oO papel on ) ( ‘ 
remainder ¢ t l l yk 
nd handed ! to In ’ 

Y 1 can't 1 ! 0 I n if 
you ive ou i rned Kent. 

[ don't nt ny, J rr ned 
Lydia, 

The old squaw ree d the food 
with trembling finger nd broke into 
sobs, that tore at her old throat pain- 
fully. She said something to Lydia in 
Indian, and then to the children’s 
surprise, she bundled the food up in 
her skirt and started a rapidly as 


possible back in the direction whence 
she had come. 
1 


“She's tuking it back to some one,’ 
said Kent 

“Poor thing,’ said Lydia. 

“Poor thing!” sniffed NKent. “Tr 


would be a good thing if they were 
all dead, My father savs so - 

“Well, I guess your father don't 
know everything,” snapped Lydia 

“Evyvting,” said Patience, who haa 
finished her lunch and was 
the sand. 

IKXent paused in the beginning of his 
attack on his last indwich to look 
Lydia over. She was as thin as a half- 


grown chicken in her wet bathing 

rit Her damp curls, clinging to her 
head and her eyes a little heavy with 
heat and wearin ifter her morn- 
ing of play, made her look scarcely 
older than Patience. Kent wouldn't 
conte even to himself, how fond he 


wa of Lydia. 


“Here,” he said gruffly. “I can’t eat 
this ndwictl Mother made me too 
many. And here's a doughnut.” 

rhanks, Kent,” said Lydia meekly. 
“What do you want to play, after 
lunch?” 

“Robinson Crusoe,” replied Kent 
promptly. “You'll have to be Frida) 

As recipient of his bounty, Lydia 
recognized Kent's advantage and con- 
ceded the point without protest 

She held *atience’'s abbreviated 
bathing suit skirt with one hand 
“Where are you heading for, baby 
she asked 

“Mardy! Mardy!” creamed Pa 
tience, tueeing at her leash 

“Oh, ret it Margery Marshall 
Look at the duds on her. She makes 
me sick, groaned Kent 

“She crazy about little Patience,” 
answered Lydia, “so I put up with a 
lot from her.” 

She loosed her hold on Patience. 
The baby trundled along the sand to 
meet the little girl in an immaculate 
white sailor suit, who approached 
pushing a doll buggy large enough to 
hold Patience. She ran to meet the 


baby and kissed her, then allowed her 
to help push the doll carriage. 


t 


“Mardy tum! Mardy tum!” chanted 
Patience. 

Margery’s black hair was in long 
braid, tied with a wide white ribbon, 
\Mlargerv’s hands were clean and so 
were her white tockings and shoe 
She brought the doll’s carriage 
to pause before Lydia and Kent and 
gazed at them appraisingly out of 
bright black eye beautiful eyes, 
large and heavily lashed, Kent’s face 
was dirty and weat streaked His 
red bathing lit was gray with sand 
and green with grass stain On his 
head he wore his favorite headgear 
a disreptuable white cotton cap with 


the words “Goldenrod Flour Mills” 
ucross the front. 

“Well,” he said 
Margery, “do you see 
green?” 

Margery shrugged 
“Watcha playing?” 

“Nothing! Want 
plied Lydia. 


belligerently, to 
anything 
her shoulders. 


to play it?” re- 


“Thanks,” answered Margery. “I'll 
watch you two while I sit with the 
baby. Isn’t she just ducky in that 
bathing suit?’’ 

Lydia melted visibly and showed 
a flash of white teeth. “You bet! 
How's Gwendolyn?” nodding toward 
the great bisque doll seated in the 
wonderful doll carriage. I wish I 
had a doll like that.” 

“She isn’t in it with Florence Dom- 
bey,” said Kent, “Florence is some 


old sport, she is. Guess ld better cut 


her down.” 


It was remarkable that while on 
most occasions Lydia was the tender- 
est of mothers to Florence Dombevy, 

e was, when the fever of “play and 
pretend’ was on her, capable of the 
most astonishing cruelties. During the 

me ofr pirate Florence Dombey 
had been hung from a willow branch, 
in lieu of a yardarm, and had re- 
mained dangling there in the wind, 
iorgotten by her mother. 

Kent placed her in Patience’s car- 
riage. “I'll tell you what I'll do,” he 

id. “I'll go up th hore and get 
Smith’s flat boat. We'll anchor it out 
rom the hore, nd that'll be the 

reck We'll vim out to her and 
brin in. And up under the bank 

! ll build the « e and the 
b id 

ie ’ exclaimed Lydia, “that’s the 
be we hought of vet. I'll be col- 
lecting uff to put in the wreck.” 

\ll irin he golden August after- 
noon the game waxed joyfully. For 
. lon me, Margery sat aloof, play- 
ine with the baby. But when the ex- 
cavating of the cave begun, she suc- 


grovel in the 


She was al- 


cumbed, und began to 


sand with the other two 

lowed to come in as Friday’s father, 
and baby Patien “anting at her 
work of serutching the and with a 


crooked entered as the 


By Honore Willsie 


to other children, carefully cultivated 
by her mother, was the very breath 
of her nostrils, she had never been 
quite so happy as this afternoon when 
grubbing on an equality with these 
three inferior children. 

“I'm not afraid at all and I’m just 
as dirty as Lydia is. Go ahead with 
your old boat.” 

They tethered Patience with Kent’s 
cord to one of the willow trees and 
Margery was paddled out several 
boat lengths from the shore and the 


great stone that served for anchor 
was dropped over. Kent took a clean 
dive overboard, swam ashore and 
disappeared along the willow path, 
Little Patience set up a wail. 

“Baby tum too, Baby tum, too,” 
she wept. 

“I'll go stay with her till Kent 
comes,” said Lydia, diving into the 


water as casually as if she were ris- 
ing from a chair. 

“T won't stay in this 
alone!’’ shrieked Margery. 

Lydia swam steadily to the shore, 
then turned. Margery was standing up 
in the boat. 

“Sit down! Sit down!” cried Lydia. 

Margery, beside herself with fear, 
tossed her arms, “I won't stay in this 
old—” 


awful boat 


There was a great splash and a 
choking cry as Margery’s black braid 
disappeared beneath the water. 

“And she can't swim,” gasped 
Lydia. “Kent!” she screamed, and 
made a flying leap into the water. 
Her slender, childish arms seemed 
suddenly steel. Her thin little legs 
took a racing stroke like tiny pro- 


Margery came up on the far 
boat and uttered another 
before she went down 
acain. Lydia dived, caught the long 
black braid and brought the frenzied 
little face to the surface. Margery 


pcellers. 
side of the 
choking crv 


immediately threw an arm around 
Lydia’s neck, and Lydia hit her in 
the face with a clenched small fist 
and all the strength she could mus- 
ter. 

“Let go, or I'll let you drown. Turn 
over on your back. ‘There isn't a 
thing to be afraid of.” 

Margery, with a sob, obeyed and 

















Summer Days Are Boating Days 


Parrot. Constant small avalanches of 
sand and soil from the bank pow- 
dered the children’s hair and clothes 
With gray-black dust. 

“Gosh, this is too much like 
work,”” groaned Kent, at last. ca 
tell you, let’s play the finding of Fri- 
day's father.” 

“I don't want to be tied up ina 


boat,”’ protested Margery, at once. 
Iardy not in boat,’’ chorused lit- 
tle Patience, toddling to the water’s 
edge and throwing in a handful of 
sand. 
“Isn't 
“Tluh, 
snorted 
the boat. 


ret vou, 


she a love!” sighed Margery. 
you girls make me sick,” 
Kent. “We won't tie you in 

We'll bring the boat in and 

then we'll anchor it out 
where it is now, and—and—I'll go 
get Smith’s rowboat, and Friday and 
I'll come and rescue you.” 

Margery hesitated. “Aw, come on!” 
urged Kent. “Don’t be such a ’fraid 
cat. That's why us kids don’t like you, 
you're such a silly, dressed-up doll.” 

The banker’s daughter flushed. 
Though she loved the pretty clothes 
and though the sense of superiority 


Lydia towed her the short distance to 
the boat. “There, catch hold,” she 
said. 

Both the 
gunwale, Margery 
bing. 

“IT can’t lift you 
panted Lydia. “But quit your crying. 
You're safe. There’s Kent.” 

The whole episode had taken but a 
few minutes. Kent had heard the cali 
and some note of need in it registered, 
after a moment, in his mind. He ran 
back and leaped into the water. 

He clambered into the flat boat and 
reaching over pulled Margery bodily 
over the gunwale. The child, sick and 
hysterical, huddled into the bottom 
of the boat. 

“Are you all right, Lyd?” he asked. 

“Sure,” replied Lydia, who was be- 
ginning to recover her breath. 

It was the work of a minute to 
ground the boat. Then unheeding 
little Patience’s lamentations, the two 
children looked at each other and at 
Margery. 

“Tll run 
Kent. 


the 
sob- 


clung to 
and 


children 
choking 


into the boat,” 


for her mother,” said 
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LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 


“And scare her to death! She 


ng Ree . isn't 
hurt a bit,”’ insisted Lydia. “MM; rgery, 
stop crying. You're all right, | tey 
Fou.” 


“I'll tell you,” said Kent, “let's pyt 
her in Patience’s carriage, and carry 
her home. The water she swallowed 
makes her awful sick at her stomach, 
1 guess.” 

The fright over, the old spirit of 
adventure, with an added sense of 
heroism, animated Kent and Lydia, 


Margery was teased out of the 
boat and assisted into the peramby. 
lator, with her dripping white legs 
dangling helplessly over the end. 


ittle Patience’s tears were assuaged 


when she was placed in the doll 
buggy, with Margery’s doll in her 
arms. Florence Dombey was tied 
papoose fashion to Lydia’s back. The 


bicycle was hidden in the cave and 
with Kent wheeling Margery and 
Lydia, Patience, the procession start. 
ed wildly for home. 

By the time they had turne) intg 


the home street Margery was |} n- 
ning to recover, but she wi till 
shivering and inclined to sob. Other 
children followed them and }: as 
quite an imposing group that ned 


in at the Mars. ill gate, 


The scene that followed w life 
ficult for either Lydia or Ke; 9 
describe afterward. There wa L. 
labaloo that brought half the n erg 
of the neighborhood into the rd. 
The doctor was sent for. \M: y 
was put to bed and Kent and 1 
were mentioned as murderer We 
down brats and coarse little e3 
by Mrs. Marshall, who en y 
threatening them with the p< 


Old Lizzie appeared on the scene jg 
time to take Lydia’s part and Kent 
disappeared after Mrs Marshall ha 
told him that Margery’s fathe 
be around to see his fathe: 
evening. 

“Is the child dead?” demanded old 


Lizzie, holding Patience on one arm 
while Lydia clung to the other 

“She was able to walk upstairs,” 
said a neighbor. “It’s just Mrs Mare 


shall’s way, you know.” 
“Tll way her,” = snorted 
“Fine thanks to Lydia for saving the 





child. Come home with your old Liz 
dearie, and get into the nice clean 
dress l’ve got for you.” 
Lydia told the story to Amos at 
suppertime. He was much disturbed 
“I've iold you often and oft 
Lydia, never to endanger a child 
can't swim, You and Kent sho 
have had more sense.” 

The quick tears sprang to the 
child’s eyes. She was. still muck 


shaken. 
“Is this lesson enough for you, or 


must I forbid your playing in the 
water? I thought I could trust you 
absolutely.”’ 


“Stop your scolding her, Amos Dui- 
ley,” exclaimed old Lizzie. “I wont 
have it. She’s too nervous a child.” 

Amos was saved a reply by a ring 
at the doorbell. Lizzie let Marzgerys 
father in. He was a short, red-faced 
man with black hair and eyes. H6 
was too much excited now to stand 
on ceremony, and he followed Lizzis 
into the diningroom. 

“This won't do, Dudley. These wild 
young ones of yours—” 


“Wait a minute, Marshall,” inter- 
rupted Amos, with a dignity that he 
had brought with him from Nev 
England. “Margery is all right, so we 
can go over this thing calmly. &% 
down and listen to Lydia's story. TeB 


him, Lydia.” 

Lydia left her place and crowded 
up against her father’s side. old 
Lizzie was nolding the baby. 

“It was like this,” Lydia besa 
“Baby and me were going to play >F 
ovrselves under the willows. Thea 
Kent, he came and he played pirates 
with us.” ; 

“Why wasn’t Kent out playing wi 
the boys?” interrupted Marshall. 

Lydia’s eyes, widened. “Why, I 
as good as a boy to play with, °DF 


day! Mostly he does play with othe 
boys, but when they arent roune, ” 
and I play pirates. And then, ls‘ 
after we'd had our lunch, Marser 
she came along and Kent and | wel 
mad—’” = 

The child paused uncomitor: | 
and rubbed her curly yellow hee 


with her thin little hand in an eD® 


barrassed way. : » bs 
“Why were you mad, Lyé 


spite of himself, Marshall’s voice “< 
softening, as Amos had known? & 


deep appe 
en. 
1 Dey 


would. Lydia made a 
somehow to the tenderness of 
“Tell Mr Marshall all you t 
Lydia,” said Amos. 
[To Be Continued.] 
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Letters on the borrowing neighbor, recipes and patterns 


Roses 
FALTIL WAVERLY 
fe gathered the rose of youth 
And set it upon her breast; 
Be happy, it said, but the swift hours 


ai 


fled a 
And she turned with a vague unrest. 


Life gathered the rose of love, 
she held it close to her heart; 
and she could 








t a thorn was there 
not bear ae 
of its hurt the biting smart. 


Life gathered the rose of fame, 
And she dared exultant stand; 
But the petaled cold that she sought to 
hold 
Turned tashes within her hand, 


Life gathered one last fair rose, 


Moist with an angel's breath; 
And she found it best for it brought 
her res 


The fragrant rose of death, 


Not Returned 

il, A, Ile) BENSSELAER, COUNTY, N ¥ 
We farmers have a great deal of 
experience in lending to borrowers, as 
ite to refuse things needed for 
ir work. But the seeming ungrate- 
fulness of not returning them in due 
time and perhaps never has been a 
great trial to us. : 
implement in particular the 
men went hurriedly to get this spring 
nd it could not be found. Then they 
remembered lending it. But to whom 
was the next problem. So they phoned 

ng line of neighbors, some of 
1 the idea when not 
g explanation was to 
tre il alike until found. Well, it 
was ind atlast. “They had forgot- 
t 
Lf 
y 








One 


the 
resented 
y, but the 


n to bring it home,” but a part had 
en used as a protection to a broken 


I « think a complete memorandum 
wit tes of lending and promise of 
returning and names of the borrowers 
s i be kept by the lenders. In 
case of failures to return these should 
be refused similar kindness in the fu- 
ture That at least is my idea, for 
I - useless steps and much anger is 
caused by people’s slackness to return 
b 


orrowed things. 





Acquiring a Good Habit 

ST TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y. 
I almost never borrow and I am 
ldom out of any supplies. If 
I had neighbor who troubled me by 
r rowing I should apply the 
uw of education, which is to empha- 
method which makes borrow- 
show 











necessary. I should not 

my annoyance, but I should say, 
‘Mrs X, I am glad to accommodate 
you. I know it must be a great in- 
convenience to you to find yourself 
without supplies. I know because I 
ued to find myself in the same plight 
Ww ears ago began to keep a 
list the things I should need when 
I to town. Let me show you my 
list bool Perhaps it will help you.” 
It seems to me this ought to be a 
hint which any intelligent person 
could take. If necessary, I should 
make my hints stronger. 

The only thing which enables me 
to escape being in the borrowing 


Class is my “list book.”’ This is a small 
five-cent notebook, kept upon a pan- 
try shelf with pencils and eraser in a 


glass tumbler near the book. The 
first page of this book is marked 
‘Take With Me.” Under this I jot 


town the things I desire to take with 
me when I go to town. A teakettle 





No 8317—Easy to Make and Iron 


(to be soldered), a bottle for liquid 
glass, compound pail and sale mo- 
lasses jug are samples of what may 
be found on this page. On the next 
page I find a list of all articles that 
will be needed. 

When I am about my work and I 
think of anything I desire to pur- 
chase i go and write it down. As my 
supplies get low, I do not wait until 
they are nearly gone, but I make note 
of it long before that stage. I can 
prepare to go to town at a moment’s 
notice and come home without for- 
getting a single thing needed. My list 
book is as indispensable as my pock- 
etbook when [ go shopping. It is not 
putting it too strongly to say that the 
family and I could hardly live with- 
out it. 


Borrowers of Bread 
MRS E. M. B., 


About neighbors who borrow, I 
think it is just a habit some folks get. 
I have had awfully good neighbors 
whom I thought a great deal of, but 
through borrowing have made things 
very unpleasant. For instance, I had a 
neighbor borrow a half bushel of 
beans until they threshed. My beans 
were very good ones, while the ones 
she brought back were all stained. Of 
course those things make one angry, 
but then they are neighbors, and you 
ean’t say anything, as no one wants 
to quarrel with their neighbors. 


GENESEE COUNTY, N Y. 


The same woman used to borrow 
bread. While I don’t want to praise 
myself, I take quite a lot of pains 


with my bread. One doesn’t like to get 


bread back made from the cheapest 
flour and so poor you can only feed 
it to the dog. Of course they will tell 
you, “Oh dear, I wish I could make 
bread like yours.” But then that 
doesn't help you any. 

Then again, there is the neighbor 
who always will borrow little things, 
“little baking powder,” “little spice,” 
“little tea’ and so on. Of course 
they get only a “little,”” not enough 


to bother to bring back, but when one 
has to scrimp so as to makeends meet 
these days all those things count. 

I had one neighbor when we were 
first married who borrowed my silver. 
I took great care of it then, as it was 


new, and always washed it right 
away with real soft cloths kept just 
for that purpose so it would not get 
seratched. When it came back, well 


I suppose there are lots 
like me who don't like 


I just cried. 
of others just 


to refuse, but I think people ought to 
be more thoughtful. Don’t borrow 
unless you have to. When you get 
out of little things, write them down 
so you won’t forget them when you 
go to town, and if you do have to 
borrow be sure to return it at once 


and don't forget. I could write doz- 
ens of other experiences, but will 
leave space for someone else. Per- 
haps someone else will write her ex- 
perience about people who borrow 
books and aliow the children to play 
with them. 


What Rests Me Most 
These are strenuous days for every- 
one and the strain, unless interluded 
with some relaxation, will prove disas- 


trous to many. One of our readers 
has suggested that we have this for 


our next topic to discuss in our pages. 
Write in and tell us even in a short 
Ictter what rests you the most. Per- 
haps it is change of work, but unless 
it is light work the relaxation would 
be only nominal. 

It is a patriotic duty to take care 
of yourself, to keep yourself in fit 
condition to do your part during 
these years of war and to make sure 
that you wiil not need the care of tke 
overworked doctors and nurses in this 
country unless absolutely necessary. 
For every letter on this subject which 
we can use we will pay 75 cents. 

MARY R. REYNOLDS. 

Address all letters to the Household 

Editor, care of this paper. 


War Recipes from Our Readers 
Creole Rice 
One cup of rice (boiled in 5 cups 
of water), 1 pound of hamburg steak 
(cooked), 2 onions, 1 pepper, 1 pint 
cooked tomatoes. Put onions and 
peppers through the food chopper. 
Mix all ingredients together, cover 
with cracker crumbs and brown in 
the oven. This is a nourishing dish 
and serves a large family liberally. 
Less meat may be used if wished.— 
[Mrs C. H., Niagara Co, N Y¥ 
Turkish Pilaf 
One pound butter or olive oil. Fry 
in this 1 small onion and 38 chopped 
green peppers. When the onion is 
brown add to this % cup rice that 
has been carefully washed. Stir until 


the rice is brown. Add 1 cup hot 
water. Cover and when the water is 
absorbed add % can of tomatoes and 
2 cups meat stock. The stock may 
be made by adding % teaspoon of ex- 
tract for each cup of water. Cook 
until rice is soft. Season with salt 
and serve hot.—[Mrs J. N. Stafford, 
Bell Co, Tex. 
Nut Cooky 

A very inexpensive nut cooky takes 
the following: One cup nuts (any 
kind), 1 cup brown sugar, 1 table- 
spoon butter and 1 egg. Cream the 


butter and sugar, add the egg well 
beaten, then the nuts and enough 
flour to roll out; roll very thin and 


bake in hot oven. These are delicious. 
—|[C. M. B., Bedford County, Pa. 
Oatflake Cookies 

One cup sugar, % cup butter sub- 
stitute, 2 eggs, teaspoon salt and 
cinnamon, 4 teaspoon ginger, 4 tea- 
spoon cloves, 1 teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in water, 1 teaspoon vanilla, ™% 
cup sweet milk, 2 cups flour, 2 cups 
rolled oats, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 





























No 8921—Popular Two-Piece Skirt 


1 cup raisins chopped fine. Drop 
from a teaspoon and flatten out. 
3ake in fairly hot oven.—lA. Nader, 
Chautauqua Co, W Y. 
Drop Biscuit 
Two cups sifted wheat flour, ™% 
cup bolted corn meal, 1 teaspoon 
each, salt and sugar, 4 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder. Work into these dry in- 
gredients a heaping tablespoon short- 
ening, add water to make aé stiff, 
sticky dough. Drop by spoonfuls on 
greased pan orin gem pans, Bake in 
quick oven.—[Mrs Wallace Swisher, 
Licking Co, O. 
Cinnamon Rolls 

Make same as above and put a ta- 
blespoon butter in pan, melt it over 
the bottom of pan, sprinkle over \% 
cup sugar and sprinkle over this cin- 
namon, much or little as you like. 
Take spoonful of dough, roll it in 
this till coated over and until the pan 
is full of the balls of dough, pour hot 
water in till it reaches about half 
Way up pan and bake about half hour 
till brown.—[Mrs Clara Swisher, Lick- 
ing Co, O. 

Meatless Mince Meat 

One cup raisins, 1 cup either cur- 
rants or prunes, 1 cup of apples. Chop 
all fine. Add % cup sugar or a lit- 
tle more if the apples are very sour, 
%, teaspoon spices, a little salt, a 


small piece of butter or suet fryed 
out of beef and 1 tablespoon of vine- 
gar. Cook all together.—[{Mrs Leon 
Forney, Jefferson County, N Y. 
Bran Cookies 
One-half cup sugar, 15 cup sour 
cream, ege, % cup bran, 2 table- 


spoons milk, % _ teaspoon’ vanilla, 
flour to make stiff enough to handle. 
toll and cut and bake 15 minutes in 
moderate oven.—Martha McNitt, Os- 
wego County, N Y. 
Macaroni and Meat 

Cook 1 cup macaroni in salted 
water, drain and set one side. Blend 
1 tablespoon flour with 1 tablespoon 
melted shortening. Add 1 pint milk, 
2 chopped onions and % to 1 pound 


hamburg steak. Cook 5 to 10 min- 
utes, then add macaroni. Add more 
milk if necessary. It should have 


the consistency of an escalloped dish. 
Put in baking dish, cover with 


crumbs and bake % hour. This is 
very good made with “left over” 
cooked meat.—[Mrs Vivian Marks, 


r 


Broome County, N 
Middling Cakes 

cups middlings, 8 cups 
wheat flour. Add to this 1 heaping 
teaspoon soda dissolved in hot water, 
1% tablespoon salt and buttermilk to 
make a batter. Bake on a hot, well- 
sreased griddle.—[Miss Ruth C. Pon- 
tius, Perry County, Pa. 
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Summer Clothes 


Many mothers do not like to dress 
their little girls in rompers for play, 
as they consider them more appro- 
priate for boys, but they do want 
something simple which answers the 
Same purpose and is easy to make. 

No 8347—Children’s Play Dress 

No S347 fills the requirements splen.- 
didly, for it is neat looking, e isy to 
iron, and can be made in a very short 
time. It is a one-piece kimono dress, 
Slashed at the center front to allow it 
to be slipped on over the head. The 
kimono sleeves may be long and gath- 
ered into a cuff at the wrist, or cut off 
at the elbows, The broad, rounded coi- 


lar gives a quaint appearance to the 
simple little dress. Bloomers mav be 
nade of the same material and will be 
a sensible addition. The kimono dress 
pattern, No So47, is cut in 4 sizes, 2, 4, 
and eight years, The 4-year size 
requires 154 yards ‘ii-inch, with % 
yard 27-inch contrasting goods, 
No 8566—One-Piece Dress 
A simple design for the frst short 
dress is illustrated in No S566. It hangs 
straight from the shoulders and tlares 
prettily at the lower edge. The neck 


is cut square and the front of the dress 
is gathered to it. The bishop 
are full length, and they are eg 


sleeves 
ithered 


into the armholes and again at the 
wrists, where they are finished with 
Straight bands. A straight ruffle for 


the lower edge is included in the pat- 
tern, but this may be omitted if pre- 
ferred. The children’s one-piece dress 
pattern, No S566, is cut in 4 sizes, 14, 
», ~ and 3 years. As on tne figure, 
the 1-year size requires 1°4% yards 
27-inch, or 15 yards 83-inch, with 
1% yards insertion and 14 yards 
edging. 
No 8921—Two-(Giored Skirt 

The simpler the style, the smarter 

it is considered this season. The two- 


gored model is being used almost ex- 
clusively for suits and separate skirts. 
Practically the only style of pocket 
which is used is the slash pocket, as 
shown in No 8921. The back gore ex- 
tends well over the hips to the front, 
and is much wider than the front 
gore. The latter is curved from waist- 
line to hip at each side. It is stitched 
in deep tuck effect at the sides, and 
trimmed with buttons. The wide belt 
is slashed at the front and the two 
ends cross and button on opposite 


sides. The ladies’ two-gored skirt pat- 
tern, No S921, is cut in 7 sizes, 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches waist 
measure. Width at lower edge of skirt 
is 2 yards. Size 26 requires 2% yards 


42-inch, or 24% yards 54-inch material. 


Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 

Order by number from our Pattera 
Department, care of this paper. Be 
sure to state size, 





No 8566—First Short Dress 
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The Thunder Man 
HELEN M, RICILARDSON 


The Thunder Man was out last night; 
lle made the sky look very bright. 
He drew long zig-zag lines of red 


Through the black cloud above my 
ene 

He roared with all his might and 
hain 


I hope he'll not soon come again. 


Though mother says he makes the 


flowers 
look fresher for he brings the showers, 
Kut, oh, | wish he'd gentler be 
Iiecause he really frightens me 
| hurry home fast as I in 
Just to aveid the Thunder Man, 


A Tale of Years Gone By 
A Two-Part Story for Young People 
NINA G, LABONTA 
In driving through our beautiful 
Adirondacks, there is very littl now- 
udays to cuuse us to puuse and re- 
member ull that our forefathers en- 
dured in the early days, while they 


were clearing and settling the coun- 
try that is now dotted with delight- 
ful immer resorts, thriving towns 


und cities or beautiful farms. 


In those primitive days, it meant 
couruge and determination for a man 
to move his little family back into 
the wilderness and stuart to clear up 
i farm, to make a new home, when 
the first trees felled, were those of 
which he built his log cabin and 
barns, 

When Adam Leech started to clear 


up his farm, the country was a dens¢ 
forest. Other men of like sturdy na- 
tures were clearing up farms about 
them, but te distance wus long be- 
tween houses and Visits between 
neighbors were events indeed, Every 
family was a little community unto 
itself. Every man’s house was his 
custle, The Leech's house was made of 
logs, with its big deep-throated ‘ire- 
place, that had in years gone by aone 


duty as heating and cooking stove. 
At the time of our story the coun- 
try was considered quite civilized, 
with it cook stoves ind oil lamps 
ut still the fireplace did duty in the 
ing room, Man i night in the 
rly days had a rouring fire been 


' 

| 

‘ 

kept till morning in that fireplace, 
while wild animals prowled 

edge of the clearing, and made the 
I 





light hideous with their cries, but 
is the settlers had come into the for- 
ests with their guns and axes, the 
wild inhabitants had moved back or 
heen killed off until now they were 
scurcely ever he d of, or seen. 

It was a be 1 il morning in May 
The ; just showing over the tops 
of t . nd all nature eemed 
eallin house dweller out of 

icir abodes into God's open \Irs 
Leech dad brought her basket of 
mending nd seated herself on the 
ste} in front of the door, but her 
hands were idly folded on her p 
and her eyes kept following the sun- 
lit road till it wna lost around a 
bend. It had been a long tim nee 

he had been to town, a small ham- 

let where they secured supplies nd 
got their ma 1 and aithough it was a 
distance of eight miles, it did not 
seem fur to Mrs Leech, for Darkey, 
her s idle hor e, could soon cover 
the miles. At last she rose, and going 
to the edge of field where husband 
and s son were working, cal ed. 


‘Adam!’ As he came toward her 
she went on, “I have got the spring 
fever 1 guess, for I cun’t settle my 
mind on any thing.” 

“Ain't sick, are you?” 
coming up to the fence. 

“No, I guess I have the trail fever. 
Are you going to use Darkey today?” 
she asked. 

“No, I shan't want him. 
if you want to. You coul 
nicer day.” 

“Well, I believe I will if you are 
willing. There is cold meat and every- 
ihing to eat in the cupboard and 
Henry can come to the house early 
and warm up some potatoes and 
make your tea,” planned Mrs. Leech. 

“Don't worry about us, Ellen, I 
guess it’s too bad if we can't get 
along one day. Stay all night if you 


asked Adam 


Go to town 
dn't have a 


want to,”” he added 

“No, Adam, I shall be home to- 
night by sun down. Ask Henry to 
snddle Darkey while I am getting 


ready and I'll be off before the sun 
gets higher.” 

Ry the time her horse was at the 
door Mrs. Leach was ready for her 
ride, and with a goodbye wave to 
husband and son she was started on 


ber ride. For a while he rode 
slowly drinking in the beauty of the 
scene before her as only one can, 


trained to read nature’s 
lessons, but at last giving Darkey’s 
neck a slap with the reins she was 
off at a gallop that ate up the miles. 

She had gone about a third of her 
journey, not yet coming to neighbors, 
when Darkey beg san to sniff the air 
and act strangely. “Why, Darkey, go 
on,” she cried, patting him upon the 
neck. “Surely you’re not getting tired 
yet,” for Darkey had thrown up his 


whose eye is 


handsome black head and stopped 
short in the trail. His eyes looked 
wildly from side to side and he sniffed 
the air. 

“What is the matter, Darkey?” 
cried his mistress, alarmed herself at 
his strange actions. 

The noble horse could not reply, 
but he wheeled so suddenly as to al- 
most unseat his rider, and started at 
a wild run down the path toward 
home. 

As soon as she was sure of her 
seat, Mrs Leech turned and looked 
behind to see what had frightened 
her horse, as she had neither seen or 
heard any thing that could have 
caused it. Imagine, if you can, her 
horror when even as she looked, a 
large male panther jumped from the 
woods into the road and pursued her 
fleeing horse. It was evident to 
the horrified watcher that he was 
guining on her horse for his long 
leaps rapidly lessened the distance 
between them. 

“On, Darkey, on,”"’ 
through white lips. “On, my brave 
horse!” Darkey responded nobly, 
every muscle strained to keep up the 
frantic speed at which they were 
racing 


cried Mrs Leech 


th oncluded next week.] 


Some Peculiar Boat Names 
BEATRICE M, PARKER 

Can anybody tell us why it is that 
very odd names are the ones to catch 
the eve of the camper when he 
chooses a name for his motor boat or 
canoe ? IT was up camping on the 
Maine lakes for a couple of seasons 
and [ saw some very peculiar names 
which I wrote down on a piece of 
paper, 

One motor boat had ‘Tulazee” 
painted on its bow. I wondered what 

could be until [T put the accent on 
t econd svllable Then I saw at 




















The Butterfly 


onee that it was really “Too Lazy.” 
The boat itself was a dandy and 
would shoot across the lake as fast as 
any boat there and I have often won- 
dered if the owner meant that he be- 
came too lazy, or that the boat was 
not quite fast enough to suit him, 

Another motor boat, which I after- 
ward found out had cost a great deal 
of money because of a succession of 
accidents, came slowly and comfort- 

bly up to the pier. I[ looked at its 
name and this is what I_ read, 
“Weelikit.” Would you like a boat 
that had been such a burden and that 
had had as many accidents at is had? 
{ do not think I should, but’ then, 
probably the boat was named long be- 
fore those accidents occurred, 

Still another motor boat was called 
“Tizours.” The two young men who 
owned it evidently were very glad that 
they really owned it, for they certain- 
ly took a great deal of pleasure in 
going out in it and they always liked 
company so that I, too, had my share 
of rides. 

Other 
“Dunwel,” 
“Nunsuch,” 
blew.”’ 

Lots of people who go to the lakes 
for the first time often wonder if the 
campers own dictionaries and wheth- 
er or not they know to spell. It 
is not that; the campers—all of us— 
like odd names. They help us pass 
the days away in a happy way and 
there is a certain attraction to them 
that we can get in no other way. 


names which I saw were: 
“Gudwurk,” “Satisfaction,” 
KantB Bete,”’ and “Trew- 





The Hookworm Turned 

“Please hurry,” said the wife im- 
patiently to her husband. “Have you 
never buttoned a dress behind be- 
fere?” 

“No,” replied her husband also im- 
Patiently: “you never had a dress 
that buttoned before behind.” 

Hungry men | think the cook lazy. 


They talk about people’ s “biting off 
more than they can chew"—but the 
trouble often is, that they do not 
chew fast enough. 
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and grandmother, the father ang 
grandfather, may know just how to 
get ready beforehand for the com. 
ing baby. 

We are to have a couple of simple 
and very practical articles on this 
subject and later a good many weeks 
devoted to the baby and its needs jn 
the first few years of life, not only 
because this is the children’s year and 
we want to be in line, but because we 
must save the babies and raise them 
into healthy men and women for our 













“ Beforehand ” 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


GENERATION ago, and indeed, 
in many sections of our coun- 
























































































































try today, no expression more beloved America. F 
completely voiced the admiration of There are four common signs of 
a community for one of its citizens Pregnancy and at least three of them 
than the phrase, “He was always usually happen to every woman jn 
forehanded,” meaning that he was the very early weeks. cessation of 
always prepared in advance for fu- menses; 2, changes in breasts; 3, morn. > 
ture events and therefore was able to ing sickness; 4, frequent urination, y 
meet emergencies as they arose with When any three of these signs occur I 
if 


the woman should pick out the physi. 
cian she wishes to have attend her ¢ 
and have an interview. I know very 
well that few women do this, and that 


calmness and usually with success. 
There is one way of being fore- 
handed, however, which closely and 
intimately concerns every human be- 
ing, and yet it is only just beginning fewer men think that their wives 
to be thought about. This is being need to do it. That is one reason l 
forehanded before we ure born. In that so many babies die in the first — 
1912 over 700,000 babies died in the month of life. 
United Siates before they were one If the woman dces go to a physi- 


year old, and more than half of them cian these are some of the things that I 
died unnecessarily. A very large pro- She wili be told: . 
portion died within one month after Diet: Do not try to “eat for two” ! 
they were born and of these, nearly or the first few months, eat just f 
all might have lived if things had whatever has been the customery he 
been different “beforehand.” diet unless it produces some digestive ( 


disturbance. If there is much nausea 
and vomiting, restrict the use of all 
fats, like fat meats, cream, olive oil, cH 


Every baby has a right to a good 
healthy start in life, and every father 
and mother wants it to have that start. 


The great trouble is that not all the even butter, and eat the starchy co 
mothers know what to do and how foods, lean meats, egg sugar, ce- st 
to do it in order to have healthy reals, fruits and green vegetables. cl 


fathers These will also help in the matter of 


babies, and very few of the i 
have any ideas at all on the subject, Constipation. ¥ 
correct ones, that is. {To Be Continued.] ye 
This is the children’s year. Every- es 

where in the country a great effort is The Newest Reason for exemption 

being made to tell all the people from military service came out when 

what can be done to help the children & man said to the members of a local 

to be strong and healthy, not only to exemption board: “I don’t feel thai 

save their lives, but to make those I can go into the army, because I am 

lives develop into robust man and a vegetarian.” The chairman looked 
womanhood. The time to begin is at the man and answered: “Well, . 
before the baby is born. Therefore s00d Lord, man, we want you to fight nr 
many lectures are being given on pre- the Germans; it isn’t necessary to ext wit 
natal care, in order that the mother them.”—[Exchange. Bu 
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Give and Gain 


If you use a New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove you can give coal to the nation 
—and gain gas stove comfort. 

But you need the New Perfection, for 
its long blue chimney insures clean, 
intense, instantaneous heat (free from 
soot and odor) for every cooking 
need. The New Perfection makes 
housework light, and fuel bills, too. 
No dirt, soot or ashes. 3,000,000 now 


in use. pire 






Ask your dealer about 
the New Perfection Ker- 
osene Water Heater and 
New Perfection Ovens. 


Use So-CO-ny Ker- 
osene. Economical, on 
sale everywhere. 





Made in I, 2, 3, 4 burner sizes, with 7 
or without cabinet top. ice 1 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK ‘ue 

Principal Offices Tests 
New York Albany Print 
Buffalo Boston Our 
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som Orange Judd Service Bureau due 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for theirreturn; (2) alsoinclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 
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ge, 
COMPLAINT 





United Grocery Shares 
t Jul 1916, IT_hought five shares 
, stock of United grocers’ cor- 
atl Toledo, O, at $100 a-share, 





La h promise of 1% per month. These 

nie bought a building in my city and 
at 1 to stock it with general line 
of £ ries on which the stockholders 
? receive a special discount of 
ab on all goods bought. They did 
arg few of their own brands, but 

r they moved everything out and the 
puildiz is empty now. Thev have 
novel id me any dividends, but when 
oh thought it possible to sell more 
oa t promised in addition a 
equal unt of common stock ; é 
bon hich T received. They have 
ecld at mat shares around this 
jocali nd I believe all are dissatis- 
fed, L have written them asking them 
¢o tal - stock andgive me some price. 
but | failed to get a favorable reply. 
(B. B. 

Ora Judd Service Bureau put 
client’s request up to United grocers’ 
corporation and it stated that the 
eock held by client would be ex- 
chat for stock in Consolidated 
man turers company and intimat- 
ed tl there was a possibility of its 
establishing a distributing house in 
nome town of client. In the mean- 
time, t concern stated client could 
trade with a certain branch house 14 

les from him and was entitled to 

di nt on purchases made there. 
Client would much rather see some 
real money even if less than he parted 
with first, rather than more stock. 


Put so far the exchange of paper is 
| that has been offered. 





Empire.Tire Transaction 
I purchased a tire from an agency for 
Empire tire and rubber company, 1627 
Michigan ave, Chicago, with guarantee 
on s This tire ran for a_ short 
both 
showing weak spots in the tire. I wrote 
( ny and agent wrote, but it re- 
fuses to replac tire. Will you please 
ke this matter up for me and see if 
yu cannot secure a Satisfactcry settle- 
ment?—[P,. T. M 
Whe Orange Judd company first 
tok up this complaint with Empire 
tire and rubber company it stated the 
only adjustment it could make was 
to charge client $9.50 for a new cas- 
ing. It further stated that an ex- 
nination of the returned tire showed 
ithad received two cuts and one fab- 
the result of a bruise and 


time and blew out in two places, 








ne ore 
that it had been injured beyond re- 
pir by being run when totally flat. 
The company stated that client mis- 
wderstood its tire guarantee. Right 
it might be well to state client 
ught he was buying the Empire 


ra guarantee that it would 
We also believe that 
sold client the tire 


tire un 
tin 5000 miles. 
the agent who 


wuderstood from a representative of 
th Empire company that the tires 
were to be sold under a 5000-mile 
suarantee, as the agent wrote to client 
as follows: 


_Ia regard to the Empire casing that 


you bought of me, the company or its 
hresentative guaranteed to give 5,000 
Miles of service. As I know_your cas- 
ing as well as some others that I sold 
tid not give more than 500 miles be- 


fore they went bad or blew_out, being 
tht they were not fair on adjustments, 
Ido not handle their goods any more! 
We continued to follow up the case 
ind later the Empire people offered 
to send client a new casing for $5 in- 
Stead of for &9.50. Finally the Em- 
bre company shipped client a new 
“sing without receiving any money, 
uthas written to Orange Judd Serv- 
te Bureau stating we should collect 
“.@ from our client. The matter 
is stated above and we are 
for the benefit of 


Tests now 


Minting the facts 


our rea lers 





Money Back Under Pressure 
, ust received check for $3te-eover 
*¢ claim from the Delawalitgideks. 

na and Northern railrof#d <1’ feet 
“TY grateful to Orange Judd Service 
“eau for collecting this bill as I had 
rn trying a long time without get- 
“g§ any satisfaction from them. This 
im Was for clover seed ldst'in tran- 
~[Milton C, Gibbs, Blairstown, N J. 





,llany thanks for the favor you dia 
me. That party has finally paid 
>naoe for calves shipped him in June 
“st year. I am of the opinion that 
vould) never have obhgained this 





A. 
SATISFACTION 


UOT DONUIN NUNN 


money without your aid. I will ask 
you not to mention any names, but 
think when a man is too busy to write 
letters Ne had better go out of busi- 
ness.—[Paul Gibbs, Blairston, N J. 

I received your letter inclosing $10 
check from Pennsylvania railroad for 
goods lost in transit. Thank you for 
your untiring efforts in my behalf.— 


[Cc. H. Brown, Maple Shade, N J. 

I have received full payment on my 
$52 claim against Knickerbocker milk 
company, Brooklyn, N Y, and am very 
thankful to Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau. I am sure you should bave the 
credit for obtaining this adjust. 2nt.— 
{Clyde D. Gay, Millers Mills, N Y. 


I have received a check in full for 
my potatoes never delivered by Adams 
express. and I want to thank Or: nge 
Judd Service Bureau. I wish you all 
future success.— [Cornelius Gros: 
Camden, O. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Authorities Discuss Grain Trade 

The food administration grain con- 
trol, in vogue for many months, may 
be substantially modified, according 
to discussions held recently between 
representatives of the U S grain cor- 


poration and an advisory committee 
representing the grain trade. The 
meeting was held at the office of the 
grain corporation in New York city. 
While the details of the confer- 
ence were not made public, an of- 
ficial statement dealing with it was 


sent out. In grain circles it seems to 
be the feeling that, assuming proper 
safeguards are utilized, there can wise- 
ly be restored to the grain trade a fair 
degree of opportunity in its buying 
and selling. But it is significant that 
nowhere in the statement following 
the conference was it suggested that 
speculative trading in wheat without 
government restrictions is contemplat- 
ed. Further conferences are planwed 
to be held in late June. The official 
Statement given out after the New 
York meeting was as follows: 

The preliminary discussion developed 
a belief that by some system of limit- 
ing the manufacturing profit on flour. 
and yet allowing the mills to use their 
judgment in buying the raw product, 
and to market their material within 
those limits, there could also be re- 
stored to the grain trade a fair range 
of opportunity in their buy!ng and mar- 
keting, ‘the whole structure being sup- 
ported by a relative market buying 
basis, at which the grain corporation 
would stand prepared to absorb any 
surplus offerings of wheat. 

Since an important feature of such 
a plan would be the inter-marketing 
relations, and since that would depend 
on the freight structure to become ef- 
fective June but not yet definitely 
decided. a meeting of the ‘traffic repre- 
sentatives of all interested markets has 
been called for June 20, to discuss the 
freight relation between markets, to he 
followed on June 24 by a meeting of 
commercial representatives of these 
markets, to see if the freight relations 
can be reflected into the commercial 
relations of these markets, 

On June 24 the advisory committee 
of the grain trade will again meet to 
go over further details of the plan, along 
with representatives of the Pacific 
Coast and the Inter-Mountain country, 
in which their peculiar complications in 
trying to reflect the government guaran- 
teed price will be considered. 

As will be noted in this report made 
public at the time, plans evidently in 
mind are still a bit vague subject to a 
further working out. Some of the 
best posted people in the grain trade 
believe it means that the handling of 


or 
eo, 





the cereal crops will speedily be found 
much more generally in the hands of 
the regular grain trade, and that flour 
manufacturers will be enabled to do 
much more than they have done in 
the past in making direct purchases 
of wheat. 





Fair Promise in Onions 





June has come and gone and the 
commercial onion crop in northern 
states shows fair promise. Acreage 
looking toward the next harvest is 
uneven, With reports from important 
territoris indicative of some reduc- 
tion. This f has been = already 
pointed out in American Agricultur- 
ist's special crop and market reports 
in recent weeks Latest advices com- 
ing to us direct from growers afford 
further testimony along this line. Yet 
a generous creage is now in the 
Zround under reasonably’ favorable 
soil and climatic conditions. It is al- 
together too soon to predict even in 
the most general way the harvest out- 
come of August and ear september. 

Current advices while generally 
bearing upon. favorabl: conditic 
point to drawbacks hei nd there, 
For example, in Orange county, N Y, 
vlways an important producer, nut 
and maggots have seriously a ked 
the growing onions, unfavorab if 
fecting cron pros pect (onion eld 
in O and Ind have « Iv this se on 
undergone t trials of eavy nd 
storms, a well posted co pondent in 
Hardin county. ©, writin nder 
date of June 17 that the crop there 
may be reduced In N Y and the Ct 
valley onion tields ar reasonably 
promising in late June, although some 
insect and fungous pests and some 
recorded damage through high winds. 
The early onion crop, important 
around Orient, L I, promises well and 
Will be ready for market about the 


n:iddle of July 


The acreage around Kalamazoo, 
Mich, is somewhat smaller, the impor- 
tant Todd plantations not growing 


onions this year. Onion maggots have 


appeared around Sunderland, Mass: 
the condition all through the valley 
generally excellent. Old onions are 
entirely out of the market and not 
quoted. Northern cities are more 
than amply supplied with new crop 
onions from Tex and Cal. 

Large quantities of onions have 
been purchased by govt to be deliyv- 


ered during July at cantonments. The 


onions are to be sound, bright, dry, 
well shed and free from damage of 
any sort, minimum diameter 1% in; 
provided no decayed onions are in- 
cluded there is 6% allowance by 
weight of any lot not meeting the re- 


quirements. Shipments to each ef ih¢ 
40 camps run 20,000 to T5000 Ibs. 


The Threshing Machine Men of the 
country are now threatening to doa 
piece of profiting that farmers cannot 
afford to stand. What they propose is 
certain to be detrimental the next 
wheat crop. The year before last they 
threshed wheat for 5 cents a bushel. 
Last year they raised it to S cents, 
and now they threaten to make it 12 
to 15 cents. Taking 1) bushels as a 





on 


good day’s run, they made at 5 cents 
a bushel, at least 850 a day, and were 
well satisfied. Owing as they said to 


higher wages for help, cost of repairs, 
ete, they added last year $30 a day, 
and now want to add S40 to S70) more 
this year. What else is this but profit- 


eering? Cannot American Agricultur- 
ist bring the matter before the proper 
governmental authorities and get 
them to set the price or at least limit 


the price that shall be paid for thresh- 
ing? The same authority that fixed 
the price of wheat should fix the price 
for threshing. With higher freight 
rates on wheat and higher threshing 
mens’ fees, the price paid to farmers 
would soon dwindle to a figure away 
below cost of production.—[Subscrib- 
er, Franklin County, O. 





Just Think of It! _ 


You can$ 
buy this 
ideal Work- 
Shoe for 
only 







Unequalled for 
wear and satis- 
faction. Will 
stand the acids 
of the barn- 
yard. 

Only one pair 
to a customer. 


PAY ON 


Style No. 1070 
made on the 
famovs Mun- 
son last, comfort- 
able and exeellent 
work shoe, Has good 
strongsoles,blackortan, 
sizes Sto 1l, extra wide. 


FREE 


0 ELI . Write forour new Shoe 

a ty Catalogue. Pictures the 
If not satisfactory return itaet “corseuemae thiean 
the shoes and your money for women, men and 


will be refunded. eeeren, eee. 


Be sure to ask for Style No. 1070 
Order Your Pair Today 
UNIVERSAL SHOE CO., DEPT. A 
15-21 Park Row, New York City 



























Conservation means 
the use of foods re- 





quiring less sugar, || 
less fuel, andthe |, 
minimum of wheat. |. 
| l) 
| FE 
i | 
| requiresNO SUGAR, | 
| NOFUEL,less milk |. 


or creamthan o | 
| other cereals, and |. 
| ispart BARLEY. |. 
| Ttsaconcentrated, |. 
nourishing, eco- |. 


nomical and deli - 
cious food. TRY IT! 
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IRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions, 
How can I can get my crops sprayed 
when help is scarce? How pro- 
tect my crops against bugs 


blight? 
Traction 


IRON AGE Sprayer 


meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure field 
Sprayer. Covers 4 or Grows—55 or 100 gal. tank. Write to 


40r6rows 
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Trial 






70 
Y Kerosene NG N : 
Guarantee Gasoline ENGINES 


W's my Kerosene Engine you ean get more 
power froma gallon of 12c Kerosene than you 
ean from a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasoline in any gasoline 
engine. Nocranking, no batteries, easy to start, easy 
to operate. All Sizes and Styles, 134 H-P. to 22 H-P. 
FREE BOOK Pcforeyouarrange totry any en- 
— ——£, ine, read _ 

my latest and finest 3-color 7 

book — makes you under- 
standengines like you want 
to. Low prices, if you write 
today. 

GEO. E. LONG, 

OTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. 
1056 King St., Ottawa, Kaas 




















Don’t throw away a single bag— 
they're worth money to you. Prices are 
"way up now. Cash in on all you have. 
But be sure you get our prices before 
e one. We guarantee most 
jing. Over 20 years in busi- 
ness is your assurance of a square deal 
every time We buy 
Freight pai 
Werthan 
Write quick, 
Address 


WERTHAN BAG CO.° 
55 Dock St. St. Louis, Ma. 





















stating what you 















Rural Improvement 
By F. A.Waugh 

E VERY rural district needs better roads, better 
school beildings and grounds, better farm 
planning, better public buildings, more play- 
grounds, and the other conveniences and embellish- 
ments which the cities always have, but which the 
country usually lacks. The present book explains 
clearly just what these requirements are and how 

to get the work done, 
Cloth. 


Illustrated. 6x7 320 pages. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


inches, 
Net $1.25 
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Announcing The National Farm Power 
Another great step is now taken to turther protect our subscribers. By Guarantee 


Emblem 


The Orange Judd Com- 








the adoption of the above Emblem, which now represents our Guarantee, 
we are placing the tremendous influence of the entire National Farm 
Power organization behind The American Agriculturist Guarantee. 
pany and The dmerican Agriculturist back up the Guarantee the same as heretofore, but it is now 
further insured by the vast strength of The Natconal Farm Power of which The American Agri- 


culturist is a part. 


Your Interests Are Now Protected by the 
Greatest Farm Paper Organization in the World 
The big purpose of this nation-wide undertaking is to better 


serve you, as a subscriber, in your righteous claims against public 
service corporations and other interests. It assures for you full 


The above Emblem means that all articles advertised in 
The American Agriculturist must be advertised true. They must 
be as advertised in The American Agriculturist or our subscribers 


AGRICULTURIST 





will be protected by us in accordance with The dmerican Agri- 
culturist Subscribers’ Guarantee printed on the editorial page of 
this issue. 

The Nationel Farm Power, the greatest farm paper organ- 
ization in the world, is made up of The American Agriculturist and 
our five other publications pictured below. ‘This great National 
agricultural organization now joins The American Agriculturist 
in the support and protection of its subscribers. 


value for your money in your purchase of advertised goods. And 
this American Agriculturist pretection, this service insurance, is 
free of charge to .dmerican Agriculturist subscribers. 

The American A griculturist, together with our other five great 
farm papers, has joined in perfecting the greatest farm paper or- 
ganization in the world, working for the increased benefit of your 
interests. You are entitled to this service without charge. 
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